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N November Survey Graphic presents the thirteenth in its 

timely Calling America Series—one hundred authoritative 
and illuminating pages on education; articles, ‘pictures, back- 
ground, forecast. 


“Education for Our Time” brings you the ee knowledge 
and the considered judgments of leading—educators. They 
survey the field of education today and point out what changes 
must be made so that our children will be better equipped to 
meet the needs of the modern world. 


Beulah Amidon is Special Editor. 


Our last number on education which was also edited by : 
Miss Amidon — October 1939 — sold out within one month 
of publication. Make sure you get your copy of this provocative 
issue . . . and order extra copies for your friends. 
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ORDER YOUR EXTRA COPIES TODAY—DON'T DELAY: 


Special N. umber 
Next Month— 


EDUCATION FOR 
OUR TIME 


Among the nineteen stimulating articles 
are the following: 


AMERICA’S NEW RESPONSIBILITY by 
George N. Shuster—President, Hunter Col- 
lege, U. S. member of UNESCO. UNESCO 
as a symbol of this country’s new obliga- 
tion to approach the problems of peace 
from the viewpoint of intelligence. 


HIGH SCHOOL: A HOT SPOT by Theo- 
dore Rice—Coordinator of Instruction, 
Oklahoma City Public Schools. The sec- 
ondary school has a two-fold responsibility 
which it is not meeting today: first, to 
offer a program which meets the individual 
needs of every boy and girl; second, to 
give young people an experience which 
will prepare them to function effectively 
as citizens of “one world”. 


RISING COLLEGE COSTS by Francis J. 
Brown and A. B. Bonds, Jr.—President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. How 
shall we pay for higher education? 


THE QUESTION OF QUALITY by Ord- 
way Tead—President, New York City 
Board of Higher Education. How can col- 
leges and universities establish more ade- 
quate standards of excellence? 


STEP-CHILDREN OF EDUCATION By 
Alvin Johnson—New School for Social 
Research. The question of racial discrim- 
ination (Negro, Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Oriental, Indian, et al) in public school 
systems; the “quota system” in college and 
post-graduate education. What is being 
dong? concretely and what more can be ~ 
one? 


TEACHERS MAKE THE SCHOOLS by 
Harold R. Benjamin—Dean, School of — 
Education, University of Maryland. The — 
problem of teacher supply, selection and 
training. d 


COLLEGE FOR ALL by John Dale Rus- — 
sell—U. S. Office of Education. The VA 
experience, and what educators, students 
and parents are learning from it. . 


A NEW MORALITY by E. C. Lindeman 
—New York School of Social Work. A 
plea for an education—at home, in the 
school, in the community—which will give - 
youth a personal philosophy, knowledge of — 
right and wrong. oF 
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PRICES 


One copy—60 cents; two copies—$1; __ 
five copies—$2; orders for more than 
five—40 cents a copy. Copies may be 
mailed to any address. Send check 
with order to Survey Graphic, 112 
19 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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JOIN NOW ...and you will get 


‘Three books for 


the price of one 


PLUS ANOTHER BOOK FIREE with EACH FOUR 


Y JOINING THE NoNFICTION BOOK 

CLUB vow you will benefit in many 

ways. First, you will get the three 
books shown at the right, retail value $10.75, 
for only $3.00. Or, you can substitute any 
other previous selection for either Great 
Adventures and Explorations or for both of 
the other two books, which together make 
up one double selection, retail value $5.75, 
and offered free to new members. You will 
also get a free subscription to the magazine 
Nonfiction Book News, and finally, you will 
get another free bonus book with each four 
selections purchased. The total savings on 
yout book purchases, made this way, is con- 
siderable. And there are other savings. 


Membership in this book club costs you 
nothing, but it helps avoid wasting time and 
money on books which become dust col- 
lectors after only one reading. The. books 
are selected by a distinguished Board of 
Judges including LEwIS GANNETT of the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, JOSEPH HENRY 
JACKSON’ of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and DR. KIRTLEY F. MATHER of Harvard 
University. 


Though the kind of books chosen for the 
NONFICTION BOOK CLUB are usually priced 
at $3.00 to $5.00, members will never have 
to pay more than $3.00 for any selection. 
You pay less than the published price, if the 
book is over $3.00, and no more than the 
published price if it is $3.00 or less. A small 
charge is added to cover mailing expenses. 
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Note savings up to 40% on books shown 
and listed below. 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. just sign 


and mail the coupon. At the beginning of 
each month you receive a free copy of the 
24-page illustrated magazine, Nonfiction 
Book News, with pre-publication reports on 
forthcoming selections, and news of other 
important new books. If the NONFICTION 
choice is a book you want, you do nothing. 
It will be mailed to you on the 21st of the 
month. Otherwise, you simply tell us (before 
the 21st) to send some other book, or none 
at all, on the form supplied. 


NO OBLIGATION. Purchase of the 


monthly selections is entirely voluntary. You 
remain a member in good standing by ac- 
cepting as few as 4 of the 12 selections of- 
fered each year, and you can cancel your 
subscription any time after purchasing 4 
selections. If, at any time, the current free 
bonus book is one you do not want, you may 
substitute any one of the regular previous 
selections. 


' MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


No money required at this time. Just 
fill out and return this coupon today. You 
take no risk. 
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Nonfiction Book Club, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 


Please enroll me as a member. I have indicated my choices 
at right. For evety 4 selections purchased I am to receive 
free, the current book bonus, or any previous selection of 
my choosing. I agree to accept at least 4 selections during 
each year. You will notify me of each selection by way of the 
free monthly magazine, so that I may refuse it if I wish. 


Your subscription begins with these 


three books for the price of one 


BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN 
by Bartley Crum, $3.00 ’ 

EXPLAINING THE ATOM all for 
by Selig Hecht, $2.75 

(Both above books constitute one 
selection) 

GREAT ADVENTURES AND 


| $400 
EXPLORATIONS \ 3 


by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, $5.00 E = 
You can substitute titles as explained above and in coupon, 


THE BEST BOOKS AT LESS COST 


Start your subscriptions with any of these recent 
selections, and select any other one as your FREE 
bonus book. 


A Treasury Of Science. $3.95 ($3 to members). 
Man, Stewart, $2.75 
The Roosevelt I Knew, Perkins. $3.75 

($3 to members). 
Brandeis, Mason. $5 ($3 to members). 
Under The Red Sea Sun, Ellsberg. $3.50 

($3 to members). 
Nuremberg Diary, Gilbert. $5 ($3 to members). 
Home Country, Ernie Pyle. $3.75 ($3 to members). 
William Allen White’s America. $5 ($3 to members). 


* Kingdom Of Adventure: Everest. $4.75 


($3 to members). 
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There are three 


s in telephone 


ieee SERVICE is for everybody, 
everywhere. And the thing that makes 
you like it and want to use it is 
efficiency — with courtesy. 


One is for verybody 


One is for vervwhere It’s the tone of voice, the warmth 
and friendship, the helpfulness which 
you have come to expect of telephone 


people. 


One is for | ee 


The Operator reflects it when she 
puts through your call promptly and 
courteously. The girl in the Business 
Office shows it when she goes out of 
her way to take care of your needs. 
The Installer practices it when he 
brings willingness and good nature, as 
well as a telephone, to your home. 


It all adds up to pleasing service for 
you — from many thousands of tele- 
phone people, all along the line. 


Among Ourselves 


| Borrors HAVE PROBLEM CHILDREN, Too. AT 
Survey Graphic his name is Johnny. 
Johnny is very much with us these days. 
He is the “average child” that all authors 
for the November special Education issue 
take by the hand and lead up when they 
want to illustrate an argument, point a 
moral, or adorn a tale. Johnny has ten- 
sions; average per capita expenditures are 
lavished upon Johnny or withheld from 
him; he rebels at the academic curriculum; 
he has a reading disability; he needs an 
after-school program; he asks questions; 
he makes occasional wisecracks. It is the 
thankless task of the editors to deal with 
Johnny, using a firm blue pencil. 

When you read the articles in “Education 
for Our Time” next month, you may also 
encounter Dick, Jimmy, and Reginald—for 
one way of handling Johnny is to re- 
christen him. You will find Johnny re- 
duced to a statistic, or expanded to a 
phrase. But you will be aware of him, as 
we are—by whatever name, in whatever 
guise. For Johnny, the composite of on- 
coming young America, is the focus not 
only of that special issue, but of the hopes 
and dreams of us all. 


WITH LAST MONTH’ IssuE, Survey Graphic 
became again a newsstand magazine in 
the borough of Manhattan, New York City. 
Until then and since back before the war, 
its newsstand circulation was confined to 
high spots—relatively few of the stands, 
the ones with an especially demanding 
patronage. But now Survey Graphic ap- 
pears on nearly all of Manhattan’s leading 
stands, and the territory is to be extended. 
The main distribution, of course, still will 
be by subscription, but to ‘readers outside 
New York, this suggestion is made now— 
if there is a busy stand in your city where 
Survey Graphic has a likelihood of finding 
friends, why not send its name to the 
circulation department? 


FerpInaANnpD KuHN, AUTHOR OF “Make Do 
and Mend” in the August Survey Graphic, 
received from a lady in Moorestown, N. J., 
what he calls “the best kind of tribute 
a writer can have.” This reader, moved 
by Mr. Kuhn’s description of» austerity 
rations, wrote to inquire how to send a 
food package to England even though 
she was not personally acquainted there. 
In case anyone else would like to know, 
here is Mr. Kuhn’s reply: — 


‘ 


q “Address your package to Mrs. Elsa 
Dunbar, Women’s Voluntary Services, 41 
Tothill Street, London, S. W. 1. You 
Should also send an air mail letter to Mrs. 


ackage, and that you wish she would 
orward it to a family that needs it. Ask 
er, also, to tell you the name and address 
of the family that is getting your package. 
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“Remember, the package cannot weigh 
more than 22 pounds when ready for 
mailing. You should write on the pack- 
age ‘Unsolicited Gift’; if you do this no- 
body will have to pay any duty or give 
up any ‘precious points.’ The Post Office 
will give you a couple of tags to fill 


out when you mail the package, but - 


except for this there are no formalities. 

“As I tried to explain in my article, 
British people like and need staples, like 
rice, lard, sugar or honey, dried fruits, 


- and tinned meat, like Spam. 
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WE REPORTED IN AUGUST THE DENUNCIATION 
of Survey GrapHic by a member of Con- 
gress who disapproved of its Segregation 
special: issue and threw around all sorts of 
epithets. The same incident is referred to 
by Henry Steele Commager in his article, 
“Who Is Loyal to America?” in the Sep- 
tember Harper’s. Mention is made of it 
here without intentional self-consciousness, 
although Dr. Commager’s report was 
grateful, but in order to applaud the 
article itself. Those who haven't discovered 
it already should do themselves the favor. 
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GRAPHIC 


On the March for Mental Health 


Man nowadays has nothing to fear but man himself. His survival depends 


on his own mental capacity to adjust to the new environment facing him. 


66 Peart IS A STATE OF COMPLETE 

physical, mental, and _ social 
well-being, not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity.” 

This highly important definition of 
health, recognizing that many of the 
social troubles of the world are, in 
fact, illnesses and should be regarded 
as such, is stated at the very beginning 
of the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization of the United 
Nations. In less than a year after the 
first drafting of this constitution, 
sixty-three nations had signed it. 
Sixty-three nations recognized _ this 
conception of many of the social 
troubles now plaguing the world, and 
the fact is highly significant. 

Perhaps the importance of this defi- 
nition of health will be seen more 
clearly by now looking also at illness. 
In the same spirit one might define 
illness as “any damage to the physical, 
mental, or social func- 
tions of the human being 
resulting from his failure 
to adjust adequately to 
external forces of any 
kind, orto hisown nature.” 

It is clear that man’s 
own physical and psycho- 
logical make-up is as 
much a part, and as im- 
portant a part, of his 
‘environment as are the 
climate in which he lives, 
‘or the other organisms 
4 various types, including 

acteria, with which he 
as to compete. 

During the. last few 


BROCK CHISHOLM, M.D. 


generations man has learned to cope 
successfully with the large animals 
in the world; none of them is any 
longer a real problem to him in terms 
of competition for survival. He is 
doing very well in learning to deal 
with the very small animals; most 
of the bacteria are now controllable 
with his available knowledge. 

In recent years he has even made 
great progress in developing his ability 
to discover the conditions of living of 
the very small organisms which re- 
main a threat, organisms such as 
those which, produce influenza, in- 
fantile paralysis, and so on, and are 
called filterable viruses. These or- 
ganisms, being smaller than the wave 
length of light, could never be seen 
by optical instruments, but can now 
be photograped through electronic 
microscopes. In fact, in relation to all 
those parts of his environment ‘ex- 


CLT. happens that the human race is threatened as it 
_ never has been before,” writes Dr. Chisholm. “It also 
happens that the human sciences have just now devel- 
oped to a point where it is possible, given sufficient 
encouragement and freedom, for them to be of real use 
in charting a future course for the world.” 
The urgency for such application of knowledge has 
prompted the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations to call a congress in London for next 
summer to consider “Mental Health and World Citi- . 
zenship.” Looking toward this congress and its signift- 
cance for a sorely cockeyed world, Survey Graphic 
herewith begins a series of articles by leading mental 
scientists, this first being by the executive secretary of 
the WHO interim commission. . 
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ternal to himself, man is learning 
very fast to compete successfully. 

Any danger that remains from 
such diseases as smallpox, typhoid, 
malaria, tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, and diphtheria will result from 
difficulties with human beings, not 
with the micro-organisms which cause 
these diseases. Only indifference, ig- 
norance, prejudice, failure of eco- 
nomic, social, or financial systems, 
now prevent the completely effective 
control or eradication of all these 
diseases and many other scourges of 
mankind. 

The only real threat to man left 
in that part of the universe known to 
him, as far as can be seen now, is 
man himself. Further, it seems that 
the difficulty man has with himself is 
that he cannot use his highly devel- 
oped intellect effectively because of 
his neurotic fears, his prejudices, his 
fanaticisms, his unreason- 
ing hates, and equally 
unreasoning devotions; in 
fact, his failure to reach 
emotional maturity, or 
mental health. 

Through many cen- 
turies of struggle and 
difficulty, some men have 
learned that the effective 
approach to anything 
which threatens is a 
scientific or factual ap- 
proach. This approach 
has been effective, wher- 
ever it has had an oppor- 
tunity, in dealing with a 
wide variety of threats 


For Mental Health 


to man. It would seem appropriate 
to apply the same method of investi- 
gation to man himself. It is obvious 
that an attempt should be made to 
understand why man remains a men- 
ace to man and why it appears that 
man, perhaps within the very near 
future, may go far towards wiping 
out the whole human race. 

It must be recognized that for man 
to fight is a characteristic behavior 
pattern which is apparently one of 
the most consistent behavior patterns 
of mankind throughout all its devel- 
opment. In the past such a pattern 
was not of very great importance 
from the point of view of survival 
of the human race. Killing has always 
been piecemeal; a few hundreds here, 
a few thousands there, only rarely a 
few millions. Actual survival of the 
species has never really been threat- 
ened before now. The fact that meth- 
ods are actually available now for 
wiping out all life over great areas 
has changed the conditions of living 
for every person in the world. 


Biological warfare, really well or- 
ganized, is capable of killing all the 
people on a continent, or even in the 
whole world. From the point of view 
of the human race, the potentialities 
of biological warfare are not greatly 
different from those of the possible 
chain reaction in atomic warfare. The 
fact that effective warfare no lonyer 
depends upon manpower, heavy in- 
dustries, machine production of any 
kind, air forces, armies or navies, 
completely changes the conditions of 
living on this small planet. It must 
be accepted now that given even one 
good bacteriologist, a few technicians, 
and a few hundred fanatics, the small 
countries of the world can wage the 
new kind of warfare just as effectively 
as can the largest and most indus- 
trially organized countries. These are 
facts—the realities in the midst of 
which we now precariously live. 


Tose asifrry oF rie. woman pace To 
survive will depend on its ability to 
adjust itself to this entirely new kind 
of environment. 

The ability to adjust effectively to 
changed circumstances is: dependent 
on the degree of mental health and 
maturity of the people who must 
make the adjustment: will of us. 

It is very fortunate that, at the same 


time that this colossal threat to the 


‘ 
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survival of the human race has arisen, 
the human sciences—psychology, psy- 
chiatry, sociology, social anthropology, 
education, and others—have reached 
a stage of development where through 
them it is now possible to understand 
the human being, his mental and 
social functioning, at least much more 
fully than ever before, and even to 
begin to chart the necessary condi- 
tions of his survival. This necessity 
and this opportunity are envisaged in 
the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization. 

The problem can really be stated 
in very simple terms. 


N order that the human race may 

survive on this planet, it is neces- 
sary that there should be enough peo- 
ple in enough places in the world who 
do not have to fight each other, who 
are not the kinds of people who will 
fight each other, and who are the 
kinds of people who will take effec- 
tive measures whenever it is neces- 
sary to prevent other people fighting. 

There must be enough people who 
do not confuse abel with reality. 

They must be able to look at reality 
no matter how dreadful and threaten- 
ing it may be. 

They must be the kinds of people 
who are incapable of dissociation, of 
fooling themselves, of “putting things 
out of their minds” when those things 
are unpleasant or fearful. 

They must be capable of recogniz- 
ing their own aggressive reactions and 
redirecting those reactions into useful, 
or at least harmless channels, 

They must recognize that there 
exists in the world now, and will con- 
tinue to exist for a long time, a great 
variety of social experiments. 


Many groups of people are attempt- 
ing to live together in very many 
different ways. All these ways, in- 
cluding our own, whoever we are, 
are experimental. None of us has yet 
found any answers which we can 
presume to believe are final. We must 
all recognize that..we are not in a 
position to attempt to impose our 
own kinds of social organization 
on any other people, or even to ad- 
vocate their wider adoption, until the 
time comes when we can say and 
believe that our own social system 
actually works effectively to produce 
security’ and happiness for all who 
live in it, not just certain groups. 

It is easy to say what shold happen 
in the world. Many people have been 
telling the world what should happen 
for a long time. It is, however, very 


th 


difficult to say just how these very 
desirable objectives might be attained, 

It happens, however, in this par- 
ticular field, that there is a coincidence 
of circumstances which has never 
occurred before in the history of the 
world. It happens that the human 
race is threatened as ig never has been 
before; it also happens that the hu- 
man sciences have just now developed 
to a point where it is possible, given 
sufficient encouragement and freedom, 
for them to be of real use in charting 
a future course for the world. Again 
it happens that through the spreading 
organizations of the United Nations 
many lines are being drawn across 
national boundaries; there is an in- 
creasing appreciation of the fact that 
it is necessary for us all to become 
world citizens and live in peace to- 
gether, in what has become a very 
small world. 

Many human scientists throughout 
the world have become deeply con- 
cerned about the present situation in 
which the human race finds itself, 
and many of them believe that the 
time has come when something defi- 
nite may be done about it. As one 
such effort, and probably an ex- 
tremely important one, a World Con- 
gress has been called together for 
next year—August 1948— in London 
for a discussion of one subject: “Men- 
tal Health and World Citizenship.” 

It is recognized that in this fitld 
throughout the world there is great 
diversity of feeling and attitude. It 
is not to ve expected that agreement 
will be reached easily by large num- 
bers of the human scientists on just 
what should be done-about the pre- 
carious state of the human race. It 
is, however, possible that something 
can be done about it. 

The over-all subject for discussion 
at the World Congress has been 
broken down into five main headings: 
1. problems of world citizenship and 
good group relationships; 2. the indi- 
vidual and society; 3. family prob- 
lems and psychological disturbances; 
4. planning for mental health—organi- 
zation, training, propaganda; 5. men- 
tal health in industry and industrial 
relations. 

A mixed committee has been set 
up for each of these. Each committee 
is composed of a variety of human 
scientists—psychologists, - psychiatris 
sociologists, educators, anthropologi 
—and mixed discussion groups ha 
been organized in many countries 
the world. . 
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It is obvious that, if these subjects 
were to be discussed in groups made 
up solely of psychologists or psychia- 
trists or sociologists or any others of 
the human scientists, there would be 
no over-all agreement on the use of 
terms and on definitions. Each of the 
groups organized or being organized, 
therefore, has sought membership 
from a variety of people with different 
types of technical training and ex- 
perience. Each of these groups has 
selected, or will select, one item on 
the agenda of the World Congress 
and will discuss that item for a period 
of perhaps a year. At the Congress 


no one will present his own work,, 


or his own opinions; he will be there 
to report for a mixed group of scien- 
tists who have been considering one 
particular item for a long time. 


Tx ts nope rat our oF THIS con- 
ference will come certain clarifica- 
tions. It should be possible to find 
the areas of agreement on which the 
scientists from all over the world can 
take a common stand. It is to be 
hoped. that out of these common 
agreements may come definitions of 
some of the basic principles of mental 
and social health. 

And out of the definitions of agree- 
ment and the statements of basic 
principles of mental health, it should 
be possible to produce at least a few 
clear cut recommendations to WHO 
and to UNESCO. Concrete teaching 
and educational work along the lines 
of agreement should be a reasonable 
outcome. 


It should also be possible, and per- 
haps even more important, to begin 
the definitions of areas of disagree- 
ment. Given such definitions, WHO 
and UNESCO together should be 
able to appoint committees of tech- 
nically qualified experts in the par- 
ticular fields of the disagreements 
who could undertake studies to define 
the conditions of those disagreements. 
It is very important that such condi- 
tions should be understood  thor- 
oughly. It will be necessary that it 
_be known clearly whether such agree- 
ments are founded on geographical 
conditions, climate, variations in po- 
litical philosophy, social or economic 
_ structure, religious certainties, taboos, 
limitations of financial structure and 
, money systems, or a great variety of 
other possible conditions. 


that any attempts such as these would 


~ There has been some fear expressed © 


DR. BROCK CHISHOLM 


As executive secretary of the World 


Health Organization’s interim commis- 
sion, the author is one of those primar- 
ily burdened with the world’s mental 
health problem. Personally he has 
learned the urgency of it, as a prac- 
ticing physician and participant in two 
world wars. 

Born in Ontario in 1896, he volun- 
teered as a soldier at eighteen, then 
took his M.D. at Toronto in 1924. 

He went to England to specialize in 
psychiatry, then returned to Ontario to 
practice general medicine, 1925-1931. 
He then accepted a post with the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations at Yale, and 
later was connected with Queen’s 
Square and Mandsley hospitals in 
London. ; 

During World War II he became 


* Director General of Medical Services 


for Canada, with rank of major gen- 
eral, Then he was Deputy Minister of 
Health until July 1946. 
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be in the direction of standardizing 
the human being and making every 
person indistinguishable from his 
fellows. It is true that a certain degree 
of standardization is absolutely essen- 
tial for the survival of the human 
race. The things that must be stand- 
ardized are primarily the ability to 
live in peace, the ability to under- 
stand, to tolerate, and to respect other 
ways of living, the ability to recog- 
nize, to accept, and to divert aggres- 
sive tendencies in oneself into harmless 
channels, and finally, the ability to 
ensure peace for the world. ; 

It is not to be expected that peace 
for the world can be bought cheaply. 
It is not to be expected that anything 
so valuable will come without great 
sacrifice. It is going to be very diffi- 
cult for us to recognize and admit 


that we will have to make sacrifices 
in fields which we have usually been 
taught to believe are absolutely sacree 
and untouchable. 

In order to obtain peace for the 
world it is certain that we will have 
to sacrifice much of our own national 
sovereignties; we must ourselves grow 
to the stature of world citizens and 
develop larger loyalties. I wonder if 
any of us can seriously believe that 
5,000, or even 1,000, years from now 
the world can continue to be broken 
up into a great number of small 
autonomous regions. Surely it is 
becoming increasingly clear that noth- 
ing short of world government can 
ensure survival of the human race. 

To very many people in the world, 
of course, this is not clear aft all. 
Certainly not enough people believe 
it to make it possible to have any 
effective form of world government 
in the near future. We can only 
have faith that in a near enough fu- 
ture, enough people, in enough places, 
will recognize these facts, so as to 
produce an accelerated movement in 
the direction of world organization. 

Perhaps the only real hope for 
the survival of humanity lies in the 
possibility that nations, particularly 
the “great” nations, may in time 
engage in a new kind of competition, 
a race to do away with local sover- 
eignties, in the interests of all the 
people in the world. 

Concern with national pride and 
prestige at the expense of ability to 
live in peace with other nations, the 
belief that the local and temporary 
“customs of the natives,” whether 
someone else’s or our own, necessarily 
have any permanent or universal 
value, the belief that just because we 
were taught something in our child- 
hood it should have a permanent or 
universal validity for all mankind, 
intolerance of other social philosophies 
than our own—all these and many 
other fallacies like them are now 
recognizable as the diseases, the ill- 
nesses which may destroy mankind, 

It is in the direction of the under- 
standing of these threats in ourselves 
as well as in others, the planning of 
how to cope with them, and the 
development of a new generation of 
people who will not have the same 
certainties, prejudices, hates, and ag- 
gressive tendencies that we in all 
countries have, and who consequently 
will be able much more easily to live 
in peace together—it is in these efforts 
that the hope of the world lies. 
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Gruening of Alaska 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


LD TocQUEVILLE BELIEVED A NATION'S 
maturity could be measured by 
the ability of its people to think in 
national concepts. Provincialism, he 
felt, was a sign of adolescence. Per- 
haps America may be said to have 
come of age when a native of mid- 
town Manhattan, a man trained as a 
surgeon yet anomalously experienced 
as an editor of newspapers and maga- 
zines, can become the most influential 
personality in the history of the great 
frontier which is Alaska. 

Although practically all of Alaska’s 
vast natural wealth is controlled by 
outsiders, Alaskans themselves are sus- 
picious of the cheechako in person. 
Many accept the cell but fear the 
jailer. Ernest Henry Gruening seemed 
the epitome of the interloper, the 
newcomer, the alien, when he stepped 
off a Pan-American plane at Juneau’s 
Auk Bay airfield in 1939, a Presi- 
dential commission as territorial gov- 
ernor in his briefcase. Could such a 
man leave his mark in this vast wild- 
erness? The son of a German-born 
physician, Gruening was stubby and 
round-shouldered, an intellectual, the 
habitué of effete circles of mind and 
opinion which, to all intent and pur- 
poses, had little in unison with 
Alaska’s limitless solitudes. 

Traditionally, the governors of 
Alaska had been zeros throughout 
American occupation, content merely 
to let the Territory’s absentee mon- 
archs, in Seattle and Wall Street and 
Washington, D. C., exercise sover- 
eignty and collect dividends. This 
new governor was to-be even more 
of a cipher, it seemed, a man incap- 
able of common understanding with 
Eskimos, prospectors, bush pilots, and 
fishermen in the Bering Sea. 

Ernest Gruening (pronounced 
Green-ing) has been governor for 
nearly eight years, this autumn. No- 
where inthe immense territory, a 


land more than twice the size of 


Texas, lives a man, Indian or white 
or in-between, who has not decided 
whether he is for or against the sixty- 
year-old governor. This is the domi- 
nant issue in Alaska; it encompasses 
all other issues. If a man is against 
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Joe Alexander 


“Alaska, that cosmic land of cosmic dimensions, . 
is now my second home.”’—Ernest Gruening 


statehood for the Territory, he is 
against Gruening. If a man opposes 
heavier taxes on the canned salmon 
industry, perforce he opposes Gruen- 
ing. If a man favors full equality for 
the native population, if he believes 
Alaska ought to levy an income tax 
to support schools and_ tuberculosis 
clinics, he supports Gruening. 

It is that simple. The personality 

+ 

—Two months. after Pearl Harbor, 
February 1942, Richard L. Neuberger 
wrote “Alaska—Northern Front” for 
Survey Graphic, and for five years 
before that he had been a welcome 
occasional contributor. Anything per- 
taining to the Northwest is his prov- 
ince, and to the cultivation of that 
field he arrived naturally. He was 


born in Portland, Oregon, worked on 
“the Portland Oregonian, served in the 


Oregon legislature. Last summer he 
made a prolonged tour of Alaska, 
bringing back fresh, firsthand impres- 
sions of peacetime conditions. Other 


articles from that journey are due 


soon in these pages. 


of the governor embodies questions 
which Alaskans never thought about 
until Ernest Gruening and his family 
moved into the white-pillared old 
mansion overlooking the narrow 
waters of Gastineau Channel. 

When Gruening arrived in Alaska, 
he found himself a peer in a feudal 
barony. Absentee corporations took. 
away millions in fish, gold, and furs 
and left behind nothing in the form 
of social or economic benefits. “Alaska 
is the most lightly taxed entity under 
the American flag,” said the new 
governor. 


ase ansneean. acc MieARb tee BE- 
fore. Neither had anyone told them 
that of 434 fish traps licensed by the 


-federal government, the most eco- 


nomical device for catching salmon, 
only 38 traps belonged to residents of 
Alaska. Alaskans learned other facts 
from the new governor—that their 
homeland had the world’s highest 
death rate from tuberculosis, that vir- 
tually the sole law enforcement came 
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rom a few politically appointed U. S. 
Marshals, that even the bulk of em- 
ployment in the salmon industry went 
o outsiders boated northward from 
Puget Sound. 


Bur Grvenine was a PEER WITHOUT 
power, a knight who had no sword 
to unsheathe in his new fief. A ma- 
jority of the ‘Territorial legislature 
cavalierly dismissed his demands for 
the first general taxes in Alaskan 
history, for statutes outlawing dis- 
crimination against Indians and Es- 
kimos, for funds for local armories to 
help arm Alaska against possible 
aggression. 

More serious to Gruening, his pro- 
posals got short shrift in the Interior 
Department at Washington. An ap- 
pointee of the President, Gruening 
nevertheless was a subordinate of 
Secretary Ickes. These two aggressive 
and dominant characters had bitterly 
disliked each other when Gruening 
served under Ickes as director of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions. Gruen- 
ing’s denunciation of monopoly in the 
salmon industry must have appealed 
to Ickes’ economic liberalism, yet the 
department, with full authority over 
the licensing of fish traps, refused. to 
disturb an arrangement which left 
more than half the Alaskan traps in 
possession of six absentee corporations. 

Gruening bulled it through alone. 

He reported to the people. “The 
session of the Territorial legislature 
just concluded,” he began, “brings 


out more clearly than ever the basic 


issue that confronts the people of 
Alaska. That issue is whether Alaska 
shall be built up for the people of 
Alaska in conformity with American 
principles and standards, or whether 
it shall continue to be governed for 
and by outside interests whose sole 
concern is to take out of Alaska as 
much as they can, as fast as they can, 
and to leave as little as possible.” 

Gruening named names. He listed 
territorial senators and representatives 
who voted with “the Lobby.” He 
cited chambers of commerce which he 
believed had taken. positions adverse 
‘o the welfare of their communities. 
The fact is,” he claimed, “that a 
umber of our chambers of commerce 
controlled by resident lobbyists, 
_ whose one and only loyalty is 
) their absentee employers, whose 
( ism is ae to oo pocket 
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headquartered in Seattle, Astoria, and 
San Francisco took $55,000,000 in 
wealth from Alaskan waters each year 
and paid less than $500,000 in taxes to 
the Territory. 

Alaskans had been accustomed to 
accepting absentee ¢&ploitation as a 
fact of life. It was like sixty degrees 
below zero at Fairbanks in January 
or twenty inches of rainfall at Ketchi- 
kan in October—something to be en- 
dured because impossible to prevent. 
The people did not even demur when 
the salmon industry paid a greater 
proportion of wages to steerage holds 
full of docile itinerant workers than 
to native Alaskans. 

Gruening’s excoriation of the legis- 


lature was read from Attu, at the tip 


of the Aleutians, to the timbered 
islands of the “panhandle.” When the 
printed copies ran out, his office pre- 
pared mimeographed versions. After 


the next election, some of the legis- 
lators indicted in the governor’s “Mes- 
sage to the People of Alaska” stayed 
at home. Shrewdly, Gruening saw 
to it that polling places were set up 
in the native villages, a detail of 
citizenship which some previous gov- 
ernors had overlooked. Indians and 
Eskimos are a third of Alaska’s popu- 
lation, and an anti-discrimination bill 
with teeth in it was hurried through 
the new legislature at the insistence 
of the governor. 

Alaskans who had lived in the 
Territory since the Klondike gold 
rush had never been aware of any 
governor before. Indeed, Washington, 
D. C., is no more remote to many 
Americans than Juneau is to Alas- 
kans. After all, this capital of the 
Territory is as far from Kiska as 
Washington, D. C., is from Flagstaff, 
Arizona. For all its stupendous area, 


Governor Gruening and the executive mansion totem pole in Juneau 


M. Brown photo 
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Gruening of Alaska 


Alaska has less than 1,300 miles of 
highways and only two limping, 
attenuated railroads. 

Yet Gruening became the first gov- 
ernor, since the imperial Russian flag 
was hauled down at Sitka in 1867, 
to call at every settlement and outpost. 
No Eskimo village or encampment of 
trappers was too remote for him. 
Practically all this travel was by air, 
and Alaska has the world’s worst 
flying weather. The governor from 
New York frequently braved Arctic 
storms which frightened men of sup- 
posedly sterner origins. Once Gruen- 
ing took off from Whitehorse in a 
blizzard so fierce that the colonel who 
had signed the airport clearance was 
convinced he would be held responsi- 
ble for the governor’s death. 

“If the pilot was willing to risk his 
neck, I’d chance mine,” said Gruen- 
ing, after the plane had found Juneau 
through a hole in the overcast no 
bigger than a billiard table. 


Guuwine Taxes PERILOUS pouITICAL 
risks, too. He has taunted the spokes- 
men of the absentees for spending 
the summers and autumns in Alaska 
and then fleeing to Seattle before 
winter settles down. When Anthony 
J. Dimond left Congress after many 
years as delegate from Alaska, Gruen- 
ing committed himself to the candi- 
dacy of a young Fairbanks newspaper- 
man named Edward L. Bartlett. This 
attracted to Bartlett the wrath of the 
packing and mining interests, 2 wrath 
likely to be expressed in generous 
financial contributions to the cam- 
paign funds of his opponents. Could 
the governor’s support offset this? 
Bartlett. won overwhelmingly, and 
today is as firmly ensconced in Con- 


‘gress as his predecessor ever was. 


Gruening seldom pads the mailed 
fist with a velvet’ glove. Blunt and 
arbitrary, he has enemies on both a 
personal and political basis. Although 


7 ae journalist himself, he has antago- 


nized newspapermen by caviling over 
obscure inaccuracies. Susceptible to 
¢ started out by becoming 
2 a number of men who 
into” 


Ernest Gruening. 


unyielding ad-~ 


sion, and Gruening would retaliate 
by spreading throughout the North 
highly dramatic tales of the Secretary’s 
fears to visit Alaska by plane. 

Yet even in these respects Gruening 
was like Bret Harte’s Mr. John Oak- 
burst, “who was at once the strongest 
and yet the weakest of the outcasts 
of Poker Flat.” His infirmities have 
been his strength. Only someone as 
reckless, as defiant, and as militantly 
stubborn as Ernest Gruening could 
have survived the abuse he has suf- 
fered in Alaska the greater part of the 
past decade. 

Juneau’s principal newspaper, the 
Alaska Daily Empire, does not even 
print the governor’s name. In bars 
and taverns and hotel lobbies, he has 
been the target of anti-Semitism 
which is thinly veiled at best. No 
session of the legislature convenes 
without the, introduction of a me- 
morial asking the President to remove 
the governor. Yet even at the lowest 
of Gruening’s fortunes, the memorial 
never passed both houses. Once 


*Gruening was hailed before the Terri- 


torial senate and questioned like a 
prisoner charged with a felony. It 
probably was one of the few times 
that an executive who had not been 
impeached was made to answer to a 
whole legislative body. 

Frequently political hatreds are so 
virulent that they stimulate counter- 
reaction. This seems to have occurred 
in the case of Ernest Gruening. Even 
poorly schooled Thlingit and Tsimp- 
shean tribesmen comprehend that 
many.of the men who assail Gruening 
as a “carpet-bagger” and “cheechako” 
are themselves on payrolls in Seattle 
and San Pedro. The vote 6n state- 
hood last autumn was a measure of 
the governor’s standing in the Terri- 
tory. Only through statehood, said 
Gruening, could Alaska become a 
place in which to “relive the Ameri- 


_can epic.” The absentees feared state- 


hood would mean substantial taxes. 
They fought it. By election day, the 


referendum had less to do with state- 


hood than with the popularity of 


Statehood carried by approximately 
three to two. es : 
“That settles two thi: 
one of the go 


for purchase of war bonds. Gruening: 


“ence to men who regarded a- 


ing, solidly identified in the mi 


cated at Hotchkiss and at Harvard. 
But it surely will end in the Alaskan 
wilderness, or perhaps under the dome 
of the Capitol as senator from Alaska. 
When he retires from the governor- 
ship, an inevitable step if the Demo- 
crats lose the 1948 Presidential elec- 
tion, Gruening probably will stay in 
Alaska. Perhaps he will publish a 
newspaper of his own. He will com- 
plete a long definitive book on the 
Territory which he already has begun. 
And he will mix in politics. Alaska’s 
fishermen and dock workers are more 
devoted to him than to any other 
figure in Alaskan history, with 
the possible exception of Anthony 
Dimond, now a federal judge. 

Of Alaska’s 90,000 people, approxt- 
mately 33,000 are Indians, Eskimos, 
and Aleuts. The allegiance of these 
people to Greuning was demonstrated 
when the Indians voted nearly unani- 
mously for statehood. dp 

And at the time the Japanese occu- 
pied Kiska and Attu, only the Es- 
kimos stood between the Territory 
and possible landings at a thousand 
fiords and inlets. Gruening decided 
the natives should have rifles, in- 
signia, and military training. The 


_ Alaska Territorial Guard was born. 


Yet it never was spoken of in Alaska 
as anything except “Gruening’s Guer- 
rillas.” The Eskimos learned to oper-_ 
ate portable radio transmitters, shotild | 
the invaders come. Their women | 
sewed blue shoulder patches on their 


parkas, and they pledged tribal funds | 


picked as his aide Major Marvin 
Marston, one of the few army officers 
who could speak the Eskimo tongue, 
and together they traveled thousands 
of miles by plane, snowshoe, dog sled, | 
and whale boat. _ er | 

Membership in the Alaska Terri- 
torial Guard was a profound exp 


bear hunt as commonplace. G 


the natives as the creator of 
ganization by which they w 
closely brought into the — 
Alaskan life than ever | 
have their adherence for 
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Attorney General. Ralph J. Rivers, and 
Governor Gruening. Yet the man 
from Manhattan is unquestionably 
dominant, because of the allegiance 


he commands from the Alaskans 
whose ancestors dwelt in Alaska long 
before Vitus Bering or Captain George 
Vancouver landed on the forested 
shoreline. 

Alaska’s arrested political develop- 
ment is shown by the fact that Gruen- 
ing is frequently denounced as a 
radical or Communist. 
United States, where Latin America 
ironically | preoccupied his time just 
before he went to Alaska, Gruening 
often was criticized for conservatism 
and hesitancy. No one identified him 
with the Communist faction in our 
neighbors of the hemisphere. Indeed, 
the Communists sharply assailed him 
as a reactionary. Gruening is criti- 
cized im Rexford Guy Tugwell’s 
scent book “The Stricken Land,” and 
uis may be an indication both of 
uening’s innate conservatism and 
inability to get along with other 
ositive personalities. Last year he 
as one of the Americans who sought 
to have General Mikhailovitch tried 
aya: independent tribunal rather 

by the Soviet - swayed Tito 


Yet in the. 


Skagway is one of the small, crowded towns of Gruening’s domain with its 
main street doubling as the route of the narrow-gauge White Pass & Yukon 


Ernest Gruening, born in 1887, was 
destined from the start for medicine. 
His father, Emil Gruening, an out- 
standing eye, ear, nose, and throat 
surgeon, mapped his son’s career. 
Gruening graduated from Harvard 
Medical School, but as an ambulance 
surgéon in Boston he was more stirred 
by the work of police reporters than 


-by his own responsibilities. When he 


put down his scalpel to work for the 
Boston American in 1912, it was the 
end of his medical career. He became 
a crusading editor of the Journal, and 
he still boasts that a leading Boston 
advertiser whom he had defied grudg- 
ingly told him, “Young man, you are 
the only newspaperman in the whole 


‘town with any guts!” a 


Graness SERVED IN FIELD ARTIL- 
lery in the first World War, and 
returned to civilian life as managing 
editor of the old New York Tribune. 
But he was studying Spanish, and 
South America fascinated him. For 
a year he was general manager of 
New York’s Spanish-language daily 
La Prensa, and from 1920 until 1923 
he was managing editor of The 


Ps 
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Nation. He campaigned principally 
against ‘dollar diplomacy.” 
manded the evacuation of our marines 
from Nicaragua, and he helped bring 
about a senatorial investigation of the 
American military occupation of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. 

Yet his advocacies: were essentially 
along the middle-of-the-road. While 
he attacked interference by our indus- 
try and finance in the affairs of Latin 
American nations, he also warned 
against the influence of extreme radi- 
He traveled in Central America 
for Collier's and wrote “Mexico and 
Its Heritage,” which the New York 
Times reviewed as “the most vigor- 


ous, useful, and comprehensive pic-— 


ture yet made of the complex present 
conditions below the Rio Grande.” 
In 1924, he was national director of 
publicity for the third party venture 
of Fighting Bob La Follette. 
Gruening migrated to Portland, 
Me., and founded the Evening News. 
His principal crusade was against the 
dominance of the state by the Insull- 


_ owned utility holding companies. He 


He de- - 


wrote “The Public Pays,” an exposé * - 

(Continued on page 554) | ine 
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Report Cards for Restaurants 


The food people eat should be clean. It took persistence, patience, and 


political campaigning, but the health commissioner put over his big idea. 


S: Louis Is THE ONLY LARGE CITY 
that has solved the public health 
problem of cleanliness in restaurants. 
St. Louisans in one quick glance at 
a restaurant’s prominently displayed 
grade-card can tell whether they’re to 
be served food prepared under the 
most sanitary conditions possible, 
whether the kitchen is borderline, or 
whether the place is filthy. 

“Food poisoning never comes from 
something you ate, but from where 
you ate,” says Dr. Joseph Bredeck, 
health commissioner of St. Louis, who 
has frequently used himself as guinea 
pig in testing restaurants of which 
he was suspicious. 

Since March, when the city’s new 
restaurant - grading ordinance went 
into effect, every food-serving place 
in town is plainly graded with a large 
blue A, which «is top safety to the 
eating-out public, a green B, which 
means that the establishment so 
graded meets the most important ma- 
jority of the conditions and practices 
that make for sanitary food prepara- 
tion and serving, or a red C, which 
is really a temporary permit to operate 
and tells the customer that the food 
is handled in a way so hazardous to 
health that the place will be forcibly 
closed unless drastic improvements 
are made within thirty days. 

“We rarely have to resort to forcible 
closing,’ Dr. Bredeck says. “The 
public does it for us; when a C is 
posted business immediately drops.” 

Dr. Bredeck, who is the vigilant 
father of the local restaurant-grading 
movement and the educational cam- 


' paign that aroused the public to 


action, is something of an odd body 
in the way of a big city health com- 
missioner. He served as a medical 


officer in World War I, after which 


he took a degree in public health at— 


the University of Pennsylvania and 


followed it with extensive postgradu-. 


ate study in Germany and Switzer- 
land. At fifty-eight he is stooped and 
dowdy and looks like a country doc- 
tor who is no great shakes at bill 
collecting. 
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—St. Louis, until the new system 
went in, was threatened by unclean 
food. But consider that in New York 
during the five weeks following Au- 
ust 4, health inspectors seized in 
each of 137 food shops an average of 
more than 53 pounds of food which 
was unfit to eat. Inspecting 1,994 
New York delicatessens during the 
same period, the health department 
found 1,397 to be insanitary. 

The author of this article, a former 
Chicago newspaper woman, has writ- 
ten numerous articles and short stories 
for leading magazines. In Survey 
Graphic, May 1944, she presented a 
memorable picture of interracial re- 
lations in St. Louis. 
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However, behind his blandly philo- 
sophical exterior lurks. a terrific im- 
patience with what he terms his 
work’s two worst foes: “Cupidity and 
stupidity.” Dr. Bredeck’s policy, and 
the tactic he recommends to every- 
body working in the health division, 
is to conquer the first enemy by elimi- 
nating the second through education. 
In St. Louis, the entire health divi- 
sion is under civil service and I did 
not find a single member of Dr. 
Bredeck’s staff who knew the chief's 
politics or was too positive that he 
had any. 


Dy. Brepeck HAs LONG AND ARDENTLY 
believed that the city health division 
should supply a reliable restaurant 
criterion so that diners need not trust 
circumstantial evidence in the form 
of spotless table cloths, sparkling 
glassware, and yes-sir service as to 
what goes on in the kitchen and the 
personal cleanliness of those preparing 
food. Meals that please the palate 
may have been previewed by rats 
carrying germs, may include perish- 


able food that has. been kept at a 


temperature higher than fifty degrees, 
so that it carries a possibility of 
poisoning, or may have been cooked 
by employes who don’t have proper 


facilities for washing. 


St. Louis, as is true of most cities, 
has had for a good many years, regu- 


lations which included about every- 
thing essential to insure clean restau- 
rants except a good foolproof way of 
putting out of business such restau- 
rants as do not conform to the regu- 
lations. Theoretically, these regula- 
tions are binding and enforceable. 
Actually, licensing is usually divorced 
from health division supervision and 
solely a source of city revenue; in- 
spection, if any, is perfunctory and 
incompetent, and closing offending 
restaurants is almost impossible. 

In the courts actual danger, rather 
than potential danger, had to be dem- 
onstrated before the restaurant owner 
could be convicted. For example, a 
restaurant might be guilty of filthy 
practices such as to put its customers 
in a fair way of getting amoebic 
dysentery or any of the twenty-six 
diseases which come from eating 
improperly handled food. But until 


there was proof positive that people 
were undeniably getting the disease | 
there, nothing could be done about 


it. An epidemic could be under way 


long before the restaurant in which > 


it originated could be closed. 

In 1944 came the cause célébre 
which stirred Dr. Bredeck to take a 
determined stand. ‘The owner of a 


tavern where food was served refused, 


even after repeated warnings, to in- 
stall hot water handwashing facilities 
for employees, although this was a 
sanitary safeguard required by the 
restaurant regulations. Finally, he was 
tried in police court and fined, but 
later appealed his case to the court of 
criminal corrections. There the de- 
cision of the lower court was over- 


ruled and the man was happily free’ 


to continue in business. 

Earlier that year, Dr. Bredeck, 
knowing. well that public eating 
places weren’t what they should be in 


St. Louis, had, through the Missouri 
State Board of Health, requested the 
United States Public Health Service 
to make a survey of the city’s restau- 
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rants. Such a request can be made to 


the state board of health by any tow 
A rating of 90 is considered accep 
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ible. St. Louis 
disgraceful 49.2 
Armed with this damning statistic 
und goaded by the tavern owner’s 
Jagrant flouting of the law, Dr. Bre- 
deck, in January 1945, succeeded in 
laving a restaurant-grading ordinance 
introduced before the board of alder- 
men. The bill was substantially the 
model ordinance drawn up by the 
USPHS for the use and guidance of 
any city interested in making certain 
that its eater-outers are protected. 
St. Louis’ restaurant interests knew 
what was brewing. They called the 
city health division “linoleum and 
equipment salesmen,” because, of 
course, if the bill were passed many 
establishments would have to replace 
outmoded and inadequate equipment; 
they wailed that the bill would force 
half the city’s restaurants out of busi- 
ness; but they forgot to mention the 
public. The aldermen, one of whom 
owns a restaurant and several of 
whom, strangely enough, had recently 
become solicitious in the duty of pro- 
tecting restaurant proprietors, de- 
feated the ordinance twenty to three. 


came out with a 


2A rren THAT FIRST DEFEAT, | KNEW 
the public had to clamor for graded 
restaurants,” Dr. Bredeck says. 

It was nothing new for the health 
commissioner to tell the public his 
story in order to get a measure passed. 
He had done just this to get the 
graded-milk ordinance passed—a bill 
which made St. Louis the first large 
city to rule out the sale of ungraded 


GRADE C ,RAT lies 
very dead im the store 
room of a New York 
restaurant in silent proof 
that St, Louis is not the 
‘only city where dining 
rooms may gleam but 
where the scene behind 
the swinging door is very 
different from what the 
gourmets may imagine. 
This photo comes from 
a series by PM’s John 
Albert which was part 
of that newspaper’s cam- 
paign to clean up New 
York City’s restaurants. 
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milk. The citizens had to understand 
and demand Dr. Bredeck’s rat-control 
plan before the aldermen could be 
prodded into passing it, although it 
is probably the only workable plan 
now under way for ridding a large 
metropolis of rats. 

The doctor, during his fourteen 
years in office, has -beeome cordially 
disliked by politicians of both parties 
and by certain organized interests 
with whom he has locked horns. But 
their dislike is respectful. Neither a 
back-slapper nor a glamor boy, Dr. 
Bredeck has no overwhelming per- 
sonal popularity. However, the St. 
Louis public trusts his judgment and 
listens when he speaks. 

Dr. Bredeck organized the educa- 
tional campaign for graded restau- 
rants with every member of the health 
division’s staff participating to some 
degree as propagandist. Copies of the 
proposed bill and a letter explaining 
its urgency and necessity were sent 
to all local- civic clubs, churches, 
schools, and individual civic leaders. 
Dr. Bredeck and his. staff lectured 
before any group that would supply 
an audience. They showed films of 
the closet-skeletons in restaurants 
where unsanitary conditions  pre- 
vailed. They gave radio speeches. 

Restaurant owners and their em- 
ployees were urged to attend the 
division’s free classes for food han- 
dlers, where lectures and demonstra- 
tions showed why the ordinance was 
needed. A good many of them came 
to these classes as doubters and went 


away believers. Newspapers backed 
the cause. The League of Women 
Voters and other important organi- 
zations joined up. 

In June 1945, when the ordinance 
was again introduced, it was defeated 
seventeen to eleven. There was some 
murmuring to the effect that the 
restaurant owners were so enlight- 
ened by the publicity campaign that 
they had probably cleaned house. Dr. 
Bredeck’s answer to this optimistic 
surmise was to request the USPHS 
for a second survey. This revealed 
that the restaurant rating had dropped 
almost five points below the previous 
scoring. 


W nen THAT NEws was MADE PUBLIC, 
the aldermen received a barrage of 
agitated letters. Accordingly, the 
board drew up a proposed substitute 
for the model ordinance. This pale 
stand-in included no grading or 
other means whereby the public could 
judge a restaurant, and it provided 
that appeal for the health commis- 
sioner’s decisions could be acted upon 
by a lay board on which restaurant 
and tavern people would predominate. 

The public hearing on the commit- 
tee’s proposed substitute bill was 
tumultous. Dr. Bredeck and most of 
his staff were there as were several 
hundred irate citizens and repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations. No 
printed copies of the measure had 
been put into circulation prior to the 
hearing and from the floor it was 
read through rapidly. One firm voice 
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demanded, “What does Dr. Bredeck 
think of your bill?” 

Dr. Bredeck arose and observed 
dryly, “I’ve only just heard the pro- 
posed bill; I’ve seen no copy. Of 
course, I am unable to give any com- 
plete opinion on it until I’ve made 
a study of the measure.” 

This quiet condemnation of the 
substitute bill evoked a flood of bitter 
comment. St. Louisans had decided 
they would have clean and graded 
restaurants, or else. Hastily, the sub- 
stitute measure was dropped and in 
March 1946 the restaurant - grading 
law was introduced as a bill requested 
by Mayor Aloys Kaufmann and it 
was unanimously passed by precisely 
the same aldermen who had previ- 
ously defeated it. 

The ordinance allowed St. Louis 
restaurateurs one year in which to 
bring their establishments up to stand- 
ard before restaurants would be rated 
and their grades posted for public 
scrutiny. Dr. Bredeck used this time 
for intensive education of his staff 
and of restaurant owners. He mapped 
out 20 restaurant districts providing 
each with an inspector and, over 
every five districts, a supervisor. Two 
specialists —one a man_ thoroughly 
conversant with- the problems of in- 
dustrial and institutional cafeterias 
and restaurants and the other an ex- 
pert on the lowly but important 
matter of dishwashing, especially 
mechanical dishwashing — served all 
districts. Inspectors’ and supervisors, 
all of whom had completed a two- 
year course in the fundamentals of 
sanitation, were given a fortnight of 
special training by instructors sent 
out by the USPHS. They also at- 
tended—and still attend—a weekly 
one-hour class for discussions of spe- 
cial problems. ’ 


Dx. BREDECK WARNS INSPECTORS NOT 
to regard themselves as restaurant 
police. “Your most important job is 
~to dispense information,” he tells 
them. “When you find food kept in 
a galvamized container, don’t just 
threaten the proprietor with a C; 
explain to him the danger of zinc 
poisoning that lies in such practice. 
When you-find a place where the 
help is careless-about personal cleanli- 
ness, persuade them and their boss 
to take our course in sanitation for 
food handlers, so that they’ll under- 
stand why it’s vital that the hands 
and clothing of those preparing and 
serving food should be clean.” 
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The inspectors have been zealous 
and successful missionaries. More 
than 10,000 restaurant employes and 
owners have taken the food handlers’ 
course during the past year. Approval 
of this course is now so entrenched 
that a card certifying its completion 
is usually required of all employes 
in A restaurants. 

In the initial grading, 1728 restai- 
rants received A, 539 B, and 213 C. 
Dr. Bredeck says that there was not 
a single eating establishment in St. 
Louis that did not have to make some 
reforms in order to rate A. Grading 
is never final; restaurants are subject 
to surprise inspections and can be up- 
graded or downgraded any time. 

The 213 C’s were places of all 
types owned by skeptics who couldn’t 
believe grading would ever be an 
actuality. Many plush places, meccas 
for gourmets, were among the C’s. 
The one that persuaded every diehard 
that grades were given solely on merit 
was the C posted on the restaurant 
in the St. Louis City Hall. 


cA 
PLACE CAN HAVE A VERY NICE 
dining room and a terrible kitchen,” 
one inspector told me. “A prominent 
hotel here that got a lot of swank 
trade had beautiful dining rooms, 
but out in the kitchen were rats and 
roaches, dishes weren’t washed in 
such a way as to make them germ- 
free, and food was kept and stored so 
carelessly that nobody should have 
been eating there. When we posted 
a C on this place, the owner got busy 
and made his kitchens into what they 
should have been all along. On the 
other hand, some unpretentious, plain 
places rated an A with flying colors.” 
“By and large, hamburger joints 
were the cleanest places in town,” 
Dr. Bredeck says. “And schools and 
institutions and industrial cafeterias 


were the worst offenders.” 


When gradeés-were posted, only one 
hospital was rated C, but during the 
year of grace one of the city’s largest 
and presumably best hospitals had to 
undergo drastic changes to be ready 
for grading and all of them had to 
make some revisions in methods and 


changes in equipment to qualify for A. 


At the first grade posting it was_ 
apparent that a few restaurateurs 
thought this was just another case 
where a little influence should go a 
long way. One proprietor sputtered 


menacingly at his C, said he’d gone 


to school with the mayor, that the 
health division would hear plenty 


‘control, just as they do on school- 


-one of them pulled back in shockec 


about such high-handed doings. Brib- 
ery has been tried by a few restau- 
rant owners. One offered an inspector 
$100 for an A. “I figure that’s what 
it'll cost you to put your kitchen into 
shape for an A,” the inspector told 
him. “Seems to me you’d be smarter 
to spend your money that way.” 

Now, with grading an accomplished 
thing, St. Louis restaurateurs have 
swung around to generally strong ap- 
proval of it, flaunting their A’s proudly 
in their advertising and admitting 
Dr. Bredeck’s educational campaign 
has been of great value in improving 
the quality of their help. 

The public takes the grades seri- 
ously. “Even a B can’t stay in exist- 
ence,” one owner of a chain of res- 
taurants told me. “The people here 
are so clean-restaurant conscious that 
they won’t risk eating any place they 
can’t be sure of and the employes are 
getting so they’re ashamed to work 
in anything but an A place. And a 
thirty-day C? That’s just like a small- 
pox sign! Everybody stays away.” 

Dr. Bredeck maintains that any 
community sincerely and energetically 
interested in doing so can clean up 
its restaurants. “But,” he warns, 
“there are three things necessary to 
do the job: There must be an ordi- 
nance of complete control over res- 
taurant operations and practice. There 
must be public grading. There must 
be continuing and reliable inspectibn 
by trained inspectors, so that cleaned- 
up restaurants cannot slip back. 

“In large cities, getting the ordi-— 
nance passed is bound to be a tough 
problem because it will be opposed 
by restaurant people and where there 
are big chains, this can be powerful 
opposition with plenty of eloquent 
money backing it.” 

Dr. Bredeck believes that small 
towns and rural areas, where restau- 
rants are usually at their dirtiest, 
should go together on the problem. 
“In rural areas clean restaurants can 
be a county-wide undertaking. Small 
towns can consolidate on restaurant 
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systems.” . 

The St. Louis health commissioner’ 
tells his favorite story of public re- 
spect for grading. Soon after grades 
were posted, Dr. Bredeck stopped 
before a B restaurant just as two 
bleary-eyed bums shuffled up to enter 
the place for a handout. Suddenly 


horror. “Bill, this place has a B 
rating,” he told his companion. 


Fiorelio H. La Guardia 


lecember 11, 1882 


HE NAME LA GUARDIA INVITES SMILES AND TEARS, LIFTS 

the heart and an eyebrow as well, recalls old resentments 
- good people as well as the not-so-good, but mostly it 
lls forth a warm, outspilling affection. La Guardia is a 
reat complex, a man of the most wide-ranging interests 
id accomplishments, many talents, many facets. But it may 
> accurate enough in one word to say he is a flag. 
La Guardia creates an emotional challenge to do things 
stter than the possible, as does the flag for a patriot. 
Who can forget the excitement about New York City 
self which he sent shooting up to a fever of pride and relief 
hen he swarmed into City 
fall on New Year’s Day, 
934, and shook that dis- 
putable shambles into life? 
Jho can overlook La Guar- 
ia in Congress, especially 
932-33, the House team 
ate of George W. Norris 
1 the Senate, a one - man 
jajority, passing forlorn- 
ope bills and killing 
icious ones, a vital public 
vice impossible without 
is valor and technique? 
And later, the echo still 
mgs im one’s ears, La 
juardia at noon Sundays 
n the radio — his hazard- 
us political shop talk and 
sading aloud of the news- 
aper comics — an undigni- 
ed sublimity of human understanding! A lot of that un- 
altering spirit, he must have shed upon miserable post- 
yar Europe in 1946 as he sped around as director-general 
f UNRRA. 
La Guardia is a flag, the standard himself, and such he 
roved to be in many a desperate battle. He gives a thrill, 
challenge to the faltering and despairing. He has made 
ighteousness as magnetic as satanic cupidity makes evil. 


= PRESENT TENSE IS USED DELIBERATELY. LA GUARDIA Is 
living factor. 

Science said he couldn’t get well, and many knew he 
ad left his strength and health behind at the City Hall, 
ut he was never one to behave as expected. His home 
»wn wouldn’t have been surprised at all to see him sit up 
rom his coma and laugh at the doctors. It was, a pleasant 
antasy—to think of his finding these words as a bouquet 
t his sickbed and reading explicity what was thought of 
im in this quarter. But instead has come loss and sadness. 
‘The: fact is, relations between La Guardia and- Survey 
wraphic were a long reciprocal friendship. He was supported 
nd his achievements recognized in this magazine, and he 
yas a gracious speaker and a great hit at more than one 
vey Graphic public dinner. On many a great social 
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objective Survey Graphic has been a long-time advocate and 
La Guardia came along to give it physical embodiment. 

The galleys of obituary type now have been dusted off 
and put into the papers, the official mourning is proclaimed, 
and people around the world shed tears for a friend. But 
La Guardia remains present tense and of the living. The 
flag waves. 


H. COMPLEX PERSONALITY HAS BEEN INFINITELY FASCI- 
nating. La Guardia was a popular idol — imagine licking 
Tammany for the mayoralty thrice in a row, getting himself 
sent to Congress for seven 
terms—but an idol with feet 
not pure gold. He could be 
as sweetly ingratiating as a 
child, was fiercely honest, 
unsparingly industrious, 
boldly intelligent, was a 
prodigious doer and a truly 
enlightened visionary. Yet 
he could demagogue and he 
could bully, he lashed his 
best helpers unmercifully, 
and often he failed to rule 
his spirit. 

But splinters and blurs at 
the edges of his personality 
are no measure of the man. 
For he was not merely the 
Little Flower dashing to fire 
alarms. He was not just 
Butch screaming against 
lawyers and politicians and tin-horns. La Guardia was a 
man of greatness and not merely a great Mayor, and in him 
the city experienced greatness. 

La Guardia had the knowledge and tools of his job. He 
was straight. Nerve was his specialty. And he was never 
just a reformer. Does anyone suppose he could have wrought 
his miracles as insurgent and independent without being a 
consummate politician? La Guardia was a born leader of 
the common people, politically, and in the face of power’s 
corrupting delusions he remained extraordinarily unseduced. 


Press Association 


la GUARDIA WAS THE BEST MAYOR THAT NEw YORK EVER 
had. He was the most successful and effective mayor of 
any American city in his day. 

If you would see his monument, look around you. It is 
present in avast physical transformation — due to La 
Guardia’s restoration of city credit and his turning depression 
to advantage by use of Public Works money. His spirit 
marches on because of his outlawing of tolerance for political 
motivations, his lasting extension of human services, his in- 
spitring demonstration of great abilities coupled with a great 
and noble consecration to public service. 

The name La Guardia goes on living. It is a standard, 
to which the large-hearted and the true can repair. 
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Postwar Social Thinking by Economists 


Shifting Cornerstones 


Instead of letting things take their course, we recognize ourselves as 
accepting and demanding government manipulation of social behavior. 


1HyGug THE LAST QUARTBR OF A 

century the professional econo- 
mists have changed greatly in their 
position as to the possibility of im- 
proving and protecting the economic 
condition of the masses of people. 
This change has come about partly 
as a response to changes in public 
attitudes toward social reform, but 
also from the redirection of economic 
thought itself. 

For a surprisingly long time econo- 
mists and others believed that in the 
laissez faire doctrine they had dis- 
covered a self-operating social gadget 
that eliminated the necessity for any 
appraisal or control of the cyver-all 
consequences of economic operations. 

But this system although logical was 
unsatisfactory. It left many basic so- 
cial problems on the outside. For 
instance, much of the operation of 
nineteenth century capitalism was due 
to the existence of a proletariat. But 
the necessity or desirability for 
such a proletariat was outside the 
thinking on supply and demand and 
on a price system to bring the two 
into equilibrium. This system of eco- 
nomic thought suffered also from an 
inadequate knowledge of actual busi- 
ness operations and, particularly, of 
the extent to which profit was sought 
by monopolistic restriction rather than 
by competition. 

Most important, however, the sys- 
tem was mainly concerned with de- 
scribing the equilibrium that might 
arise out of given conditions as to 
supply of labor, capital, natural re- 
sources, and demand for goods for 
consumption and production. It was 
not much concerned with the fact 


that some states of equilibrium are 


socially tolerable and others are not. 
Equilibrium with many people out 
of work is still equilibrium. Nor did 
this thinking seek to throw light upon 
the way social changes came about. 


The laissez faire economists were 


interested in snapshots and not in 
moving pictures of economic proc- 
esses. Karl Marx was the most 
notable rebel against these attitudes, 
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> ARTHUR R. BURNS 


—For nearly twenty years Arthur R. 
Burns has been a member of the 
teaching staff in economics at Colum- 
bia University, During the war he 
served with the War Production 
Board and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, visiting Germany in 
1945 in connection with preparations 
for economic disarmament. 
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Governmentally imposed limits 
upon freedom of economic power 
appeared quite early in the nineteenth 
century and multiplied during its 
later half. Laws were passed regard- 
ing conditions of labor, minimum 
wages, and other matters. But the 
main body of economic thinking was 
little changed by these beginnings of 
governmental planning. 

Only after the first world war did 
economists extend their framework 
of thought to include the ugly reality 
of recurrent mass unemployment. 

A good deal had been written on 
financial crises and business depres- 
sions but, as Seymour Harris points 
out on a later page, it was the brilliant 
theoretical work of Lord Keynes that 
impelled action to keep complicated 
industrial societies in more regular 
operation. George Soule, also, here 
discusses both the alternative lines of 
thought still in circulation on this 
subject and the government’s com- 
mitment by Congress in the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Act to the main- 
tenance of steady employment and 
production. ~ 

HESE NEW WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT 
unemployment spring partly from a 
moral repugnance to the suffering 
caused by depression and partly from 
fear that repeated depressions before 
much longer might lead to political 
revolution. Pressures from organized 
labor and from political liberals have 
impinged upon economists as well as 


upon government. But it is true today 


—and it was not true only a quarter 
of a century ago—that a large body 
of economists lends professional sup- 
port to the conviction that depressions 


can be and must be controlled. 
The periodic depressions of the 
nineteenth century occurred in so- 
cieties dedicated to laissez faire. Pro- 
grams for preventing depressions chal. 
lenge this policy. Planned stabiliza- 
tion of production requires centralized 
governmental decisions. It may be 
necessary for governments to depart 
from the principle of taxing merely 
to meet public expenses year by year 
and to control taxation also with a 
view to the extent to which general 
purchasing power (and, therefore, the 
volume of production and employ- 
ment) can be maintained. Similarly, 
government borrowing may be desir- 
able to permit public spending when 
private expenditure falls away. These 
proposals come at a time, moreover. 
when other programs of social reform 
call for broader government action 


As Mr. Soure ports our IN HIS 
article, it is delusive to. appraise these 
new policies in terms of a choicé be: 
tween planning or no planning, o1 
between communism and capitalism 
The time to plan is when the alterna 
tive to planning is worse than it: 
difficulties. But we must approach 
every proposed infringement upon the 
freedom of individual action with < 
demand for good evidence that it wil 
yield a net social gain. After all, ever 
under Jaissez faire, government: 
passed laws which constituted plan 
ning, and private firms made decision: 
which rested (it is assumed) upon < 
good deal of planning. These plans of 
ten infringed upon individual liberties 

The decision that the government 
must act to prevent periodic unem 


ployment and failure of productior 


cannot be merely a matter of applying 
brakes or pressing down upon ae 
erators. The social machine musi 
also be steered. Government stimu 
lation of production, when depressior 
appears, calls for decision as to what 
to produce. ; ee 

In the September Survey Graphic 
Adolf Berle’s essay on social thinking 
in the field of politics pointed to th 


problem of stabilizing economic pro- 
duction as the main political problem 
of our time. He discussed the kinds 
of government investment that would 
not only maintain employment but 
also give desirable additions to our 
social capital. We should thus find 
ourselves utilizing the necessity for 
periodic government expenditures as 
a means also of planning the broader 
development of our resources. 

The economist dissatisfied with 
snapshot views begins to look at the 
economic systems as they move. Be- 
ginning with concern to prevent peri- 
odic collapse, he is compelled to enter 
upon the hitherto little explored field 
of economic development. Expendi- 
tures upon public health programs or 
river developments have immediate 
social effects, but more importantly 
in the longer period they may change 
the whole nature of society. In par- 
ticular, they may fundamentally in- 
fluence the standard of living. Plan- 
ning development raises different 
questions. Which developments 
should come first? How do we decide 
how rapid a rate is practicable? 

Problems of development are’ im- 
portant in this country. Mr. Berle 
suggested possible directions for re- 
munerative social investment. But 
in America, we are mainly concerned 
with accelerating the development of 
a society already in rapid (if unstable) 
economic expansion. Development 
problems in other countries are more 
acute. Their problems concern us 
deeply, however, because we cannot 
plan our own future without some 


America’s Economic 


A VIGOROUS ATTEMPT Is BEING MADE 
to convince Americans that they 
must choose between an unmodified 
system of private enterprise and a 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

_ Economists like Friedrich Hayek 
and economic popularizers like Henry 


ibuted wholesale by business organi- 
ions, argue that government inter- 
ention spells disaster and planning 
eads directly to a slave state. 

Conservative politicians emphasize 
he same theme, as they oppose all 


lazlitt, whose books have been dis- 


notion as to how our economy will 
fit the rest of the world. 

In Europe and other parts of the 
world, we face the gravest problems 
of economic redevelopment. 

Some two thirds of the population 
of the world lives in poverty. Knowl- 
edge of the relatively comfortable 
standards prevalent in the United 
States brings home to backward 
peoples their own backwardness and 
stirs their emotions. We are inter- 
ested in these matters partly for 
political reasons and partly because of 
the danger of war—which is now 
entirely capable of destroying the 
whole basis of civilization. 


Ovszs or tHE Most INTRACTABLE SOCIAL 
problems in such areas, so far, has 
been the pressure of population against 
resources. For many centuries there 
was room in the world for people to 
move away when they felt restricted 
at home, but now in different coun- 
tries there are great differences in 
standards of living, in the rate. of 
multiplication of the population, and 
drastic barriers against migration. 
These have already generated severe 
stresses, both economic and political. 

The redistribution of incomes is 
also a means of relieving poverty. 
The possibility of raising standards of 
living by increases in production has 
reduced emphasis upon redistribution 
through taxation and through social 
services and subsidies. Nevertheless, 
in most countries, redistribution in 


these ways now actually occurs on a. 


considerable scale. General political 
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GEORGE SOULE 


—A calm look at economic possibili- 
ties by a widely known and experi- 
enced economist who has avoided 
identification with any of the doc- 
trinaire schools, Although perhaps 
best known for the many years when 
he was one of the editors of the 
New Republic, Mr. Soule has been 
associated with many public enter- 


prises, is now a book publisher and 


always has been a versatile, diligent 
writer. His latest book, “Prosperity 
Decade,” dealing with the boom and 


the crash culminating in 1929, is to 
be published this fall. - 


\ 


acceptance of ampler social services— 
partly for moral reasons and _ partly 
as a highly remunerative investment 
in people, particularly the young— 
makes some redistribution unavoid- 
able. Only by taking from the 
wealthier can government meet the 
cost of such services. Great inequali- 
ties generate social tension, although 
this is likely to be least where in- 
creasing production makes it possible 
to improve mass standards of living. 

Thus the conversion of economic 
thinking to an interest in the dynam- 
ics of society has greatly changed our 
attitudes. The first steps were directed 
towards stabilization of the economy; 
but now economists are moving on in- 
to problems of long run development. 

Our two major problems of internal 
stability and external economic rela- 
tions both require dynamic thinking. 
Both political and economic necessi- 
ties demand the fullest utilization of 
our economic potentialities. Our new 
place in the world necessitates think- 
ing on a world scale. 

But in reorienting our economic 
thought in these ways we cannot 
avoid a parallel adjustment in our 
attitude toward the place of the state 
in social life. Debates as to whether 
to plan or not to plan do not focus 
upon the main problem, namely in 
what spheres is it too dangerous not 
to plan. Most of us now assume in 
thought and conversation that govern- 
ments are instruments for dealing 
with economic instability and low 
standards of living, and that they will 
be so used. 


Choice 


extensions of public action and slash 
appropriations. 

On the international stage, the con- 
flict is dramatized by the duel between 
Russia and the United States, the one 
typifying communism and the other 
capitalism—communism with its loss 
of freedom and respect for the human 
personality, capitalism with its ma- 


terial progress, but also with its risks 


by rising and falling prices and, ac- 
cording to all previous experience, its 
periodic unemployment. ; 

No greater or more perilous de- 


Social Thinking 


lusion could be imagined than such 
an exclusive choice. Americans will 
not choose communism, at least with- 
out a better report of it than they have 
received from the actions of com- 
munists, and without a far more 
bitter experience of their own order 
than any they have yet endured. Nor, 
one may suspect, will Englishmen or 
Frenchmen or Dutchmen or Scan- 
dinavians. On the other hand, Ameri- 
cans have no great enthusiasm about 
the order so loosely called private 
enterprise, in spite of the praise of it 
they continually hear. 

The result is that, caught in a con- 
flict between two undesirable courses, 
frustrated and without a clear line of 
action, they have fallen prey to anxiety 
and resignation. Inhabitants of by far 
the most powerful nation in the 
world, enjoying full employment and 
the largest income in its history, they 
are ill at ease and full of fear for the 
future. 


Once BEFORE, AFTER Worip War I, 
the nation returned to a regime domi- 
nated by business and business-minded 
engineers. After the discomforts of 
a brief crisis of-inflation and deflation, 
it made steady and rapid headway in 
the production of wealth for almost 
a decade. Never ‘was confidence in 
the future more widespread or more 
vigorously expressed by national 
leaders than toward the end of the 
1920's. 

Yet in spite of ample profits, plenty 
of bank credit, easily available capital, 
a stable price level, high production, 
absence of important labor unrest, 
rapid technical progress, a balanced 
federal budget, tax reductions, and a 
business- dominated President and 
Congress, the substratospheric flight 
of prosperity suffered the most dis- 
astrous crackup in the memory of 
man. The experts have not yet been 
able to discover with complete cer- 
tainty where the fault lay. 

For three years thereafter the hope 
of recovery under the “automatic” 
forces of private enterprise was de- 
ferred while unemployment and 
bankruptcy grew. Then for five years 
more an active struggle against de- 
pression, directed from Washington, 
brought relief to the unfortunate and 
stimulated some revival, but failed 
either to eliminate unemployment or 
to restore production to the pre- 
depression level. Only after 1940 the 
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immense demands of defense and 
war, accompanied by a high degree 
of planning and public control, sup- 
plied work for everybody and re- 
vealed the full scope of our resources. 
In spite of the fact that approxi- 
mately half the national product was 
devoted to military purposes, the 
civilian slice of the total was about 
as large as before the war started. 

This achievement was clearly not 
the work of the kind of private en- 
terprise which those who praise it are 
talking about. As a people, we are 
still living on war bonuses. It is only 
natural for us and for other nations 
to wortder whether, when these are 
exhausted, the USA may not fall back 
to the low level of the 1930's, - or 
whether, even if we succeed in re- 
peating the rapid climb of the 1920's, 
we shall not crash into another 1929. 

As a matter of fact, the United 
States is at this moment officially 
committed, by Act of Congress, to a 
course which is neither communism 
nor unrestricted business anarchy. It 
is committed to maintain steady em- 
ployment and production, and.to do 
so by cooperative and democratic 
methods rather than by compulsion. 

This effort has been called by Ed- 
win G. Nourse, chairman ‘of the 
Council of Economic Advisers set up 
by the law, “the last chance of private 
enterprise.” He does not mean by 
this that the alternative is commu- 
nism but he does mean, if I under- 
stand his point of view correctly, that 
if another great depression results 
through mistakes of those business 
executives who decide how much 
shall be produced and what shall be 
charged for it, these powers of de- 
cision are likely to be modified—if 
not replaced—by public control. 


"Tours creat expemmenr is 100 tires 
understood _by most Americans. 
Whether or not it proves to be imme- 
diately successful, it is the first na- 
tional attempt to learn, by concerted 
action of government, business, labor, 
and agriculture, how to avoid the 
dangers of private enterprise without 
abandoning freedom. The record is 
now being made; history will render 
the judgment on it. Unless we watch 
carefully what is being attempted and 
do our best to assist in the process, it 
may fail. If it does fail we shall not 
be well prepared to know what to do 
next unless we have seen and under- 
stood the reasons for failure. 

~ The Employment Act of 1946 (as 


described in “The Crisis of Capital 
ism,” Survey Graphic, February 1947) 
was originally known as the Full 
Employment Act. It was altered in 
many details before its passage and 
has been too much disregarded by 
those who were disappointed that the 
original version was not passed. But 
it still is, in the words of the first re- 
port of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers which it established, “a broad 
enabling act of great flexibility as well 
as vigor.” 
The law makes it a responsibility 
of the national government “to use 
all practicable means consistent with 
its needs and other essential consider- 
ations of national policy .. . to co- 
ordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources” in order to 
maintain “maximum production, em- 
ployment, and purchasing power.” 


Ly pursuance oF THIS END, THE PRESI- 
dent must send to Congress at the 
beginning of each session an Eco- 
nomic Report. The Economic Re- 
port must set forth the levels of em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power which obtain and the levels 
which are needed in order to carry 
out the policy of the act. It must as- 
sess the existing and foreseeable 
trends. It must review the economic 
program of the government and the 
economic conditions which affect *m- 
ployment. It must set out a program 
for maintaining employment and 
recommend apprepriate legislation. 

The law sets up in the executive 
branch of the government a_ small 
Council of Economic Advisers to 
help the President in preparing this 
report. The council is intended to be 
a thinking rather than a research 
body. It can obtain its information 
from the extensive statistical services 
which already exist in other depart- 
ments of the government. 

The statute also placed obligations 
on the national legislature itself. 
Congress must establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report — a 
committee representing the upper and 
the lower houses. This committee 
must report its findings “with respect 
to each of the main recommendations 
made by the President in the Eco- 
nomic Report” to the two houses by 
February of each year. The date is 
deliberately chosen to precede the 
drafting and consideration of the an- 
nual budget. ie 

The present Council of Economic 
Advisers is headed by a former presi. 


a 


dent of the American Economic As- 

_ sociation, Edwin G. Nourse, an econ- 
omist who has emphasized the neces- 
sity, in a modern industrialized so- 
ciety, of full production to be achieved 
by a policy of low selling prices, as 
opposed to monopoly restrictions or 
unduly wide profit margins. 


Toe sins report OF THE COUNCIL 
identifies three main bodies of doc- 
trine which might be applied. The 
first it calls the “Spartan doctrine of 
laissez fatre.” This doctrine, recog- 
nizing that booms and depressions are 
characteristic of our order, depends 
upon the action of individual enter- 
prises to safeguard themselves as best 
they may against fluctuations. But 
such action may only emphasize the 
cycle. Furthermore, “the volume of 
production at the top does not repre- 
sent excess, with the midpoint as the 
goal of our stabilization devices.” Only 
prices and property values rise too 
high, not production and employ- 
ment. There is a danger of equilib- 
rium at a low or stagnation level. 
The second doctrine is called by the 
report “The Roman doctrine of an 
external remedy.” This assumes that 
there need be no internal modifica- 
tions of the behavior of private enter- 
prise which produces booms and de- 
pressions, if only the government will 
intervene by sufficient spending to 
supply any deficiency of purchasing 
power. But fiscal intervention, the 


report argues, is not enough. This: 


“single-track doctrine” does not take 
account of all the complexities. “We 
cannot assume that deficiencies of de- 
mand in one particular area or of one 
particular character can be made up 
just by adding purchasing power in 
general, for instance, through tax 
relief.” : 
By this judgment the council pays 
its respects to the popular version of 
the Keynes recommendation for defi- 
cit spending. It may help, but it is 
not sufficient. 

The third body of thought, called 
“American democracy’s doctrine of 
mutual adjustment,” which is sup- 
ported by the council, includes both 
_ governmental fiscal intervention and 
cooperation between government and 
private agencies in arriving at deci- 
sions about economic policy. 

_ We believe that the internal relation- 
ships of business must be carefully ad- 
justed by business participants them- 
selves within an institutional atmosphere 


made favorable by government but also 
that government itself is now, and must 
to a somewhat greater extent in the fu- 
ture be, an actual stimulative and guid- 
ing element in the economy. 


Large corporations, large unions, 
comprehensive agricultural organiza- 
tions, cooperatives aad trade associa- 
tions make consultation and broad 
policy decision possible. The council 
regards the organization of this en- 
deavor as a large part of its duty. 


We trust... that in the course of 
these consultations we may reflect back 
to the leaders of these groups something 
of the demands that successful operation 
of a total. system makes upon each of its 
component parts. 


In accordance with the law, the 
President rendered his first economic 
report in January. He followed it up, 
as the law permits, with another in 
July. The joint committee of Con- 
gress did not comply with the law 
by stating its views on the President’s 
recommendations before February 1, 
and it has not yet done so. This may 
be excusable in the first year of op- 
eration of the new system, but Con- 
gress should not be allowed to evade 
its self-imposed responsibility very 
much longer. 

The economic reports are too often 
spoken of in the press as if they were 
the personal views of the President, 
or were set forth for partisan political 
purposes. No doubt Mr. Truman 
agrees with the reports, since he con- 
sented to issue them, but they are, 
in fact, the work of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and are based on 
the most thoroughgoing expert sur- 
vey of the state of the nation’s econ- 
omy that has ever been currently 
available. Conceivably the council 
may be wrong, but it is not unin- 
formed or self-seeking. These reports 
shculd be the bibles of all those in- 
terested in the stability of the econ- 
omy. Unfortunately, they are a bit 
too technical for popular consump- 


tion, but they are not difficult for eco- 


nomic writers to interpret. 

The January report pointed out 
that inflation was still going strong 
and should be checked, since the 
danger of a subsequent collapse 
would be greater if it continued. 
High employment was being main- 
tained in part by kinds of demand 
which could not last indefinitely, 
such as the restocking of business in- 
ventories, new investment for the ex- 


pansion of production in lines where 
scarcities existed, the rush of foreign 
countries to buy American goods, 
which was likely to taper off in spite 
of unsatisfied wants, because their re- 
sources of dollar exchange with which 
to pay would diminish. Meanwhile 
the incomes of American consumers 
were not, in the aggregate, rising as 
fast as prices, and purchasing power 
was thus being worn away. If a 
sharp downward readjustment was to 
be avoided, rising prices must be 
checked and the way cleared for a 
large building program to take the 
place of the temporary demand for 
exports and domestic capital goods. 
The report urged business to reduce 
prices where possible and to moderate 
price increases; it pointed out that 
while some upward readjustment of 
wages and salaries was desirable to 
bring up those on the lower levels of 
income, unions should in general de- 
mand wage increases only when these 
were justified by increased efficiency 
of production and would not neces- 
sitate raising the price of the product. 


A Few LARGE CONCERNS LIKE Forp AND 
International Harvester did reduce 
prices, and some small ones also 
heeded the President’s advice. The 
general price advance was tempo- 
rarily retarded. Many unions gained 
wage increases, but restricted their de- 
mands sufficiently so that major 
strikes: were avoided. There was, ° 
however, little visible drop in build- 
ing costs, and while construction con- 
tinued at a relatively high level, there 
was no prospect of erecting enough 
houses at a price which those who 
needed them could afford. 

To government, the report recom- 
mended reduction of the national 
debt while income was high, and this 
recommendation was carried out by 
administrative action; on June 30 the 
debt had been reduced by about 
$21,000,000,000 from its peak. 

Congress, however, did not respond 
so well. Here are the major recom- 
mendations made in the Report to 
the national legislature: 

1. The continuance of existing 
taxes on incomes. (Congress spent 


most of its time trying to upset this 


recommendation, but was prevented 
by presidential veto.) 

2. The continuance of rent control 
and the enactment of a comprehen- 
sive housing program. (Rent control, 
modified, was barely continued; the 
housing program was ditched.) 
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3. The raising of minimum wage 
rates and the extension of the law’s 
coverage. (No action.) 


Tur SECOND, OR JULY REPORT NOTED 
these facts and renewed the recom- 
mendations. It also made new ones, 
the most important of which was ad- 
dressed to the steel industry. Part of 
it is worth quoting. After discussing 
the recent wage increase of the coal 
miners and the reasons for it, the re- 
port pointed out that improvement 
in efficiency might compensate for the 
resulting boost in fuel cost. It said: 


Until the coal situation clarifies fur- 
ther, steel producers and other manu- 
facturers who mine or buy coal have a 
responsibility not to make decisions on 
price advances until the effect of the 
wage-price adjustments in coal has been 
‘determined by actual experience. . . 
Viewing the profit margins in the steel 
industry, the certainty of high and in- 
creasing demand for many years if we 
maintain maximum employment, and 
the financial strength of the industry, 
stability in steel prices would be a wise 
economic policy for this industry as well 
as for the country. . . . Price boosts now 
in private areas-of the industrial field, 
based on uncertain estimates of cost in- 
creases; or without full consideration of 
whether profit margins permit absorp- 
tion, can only add to inflationary forces. 
Another general. surge of price inflation 
would have only one result—the sharp 
recession which it is to everyone’s in- 
terest to prevent. 


Hardly was the ink dry on this ad- 
vice when steel raised prices about 
five dollars a ton, and automobile 
manufacturers followed suit. They 
set their judgment against that of the 
experts representing the public, as 
they have a legal right to do. But in 
doing so they have assumed responsi- 
bility for the outcome. The advan- 
tage of having an official and com- 
petent planning agency, even one 
without power, is that it sets a stand- 
ard by which performance may be 
checked. 

The economic planning on which 
the country is now embarked is not 


an impractical single-shot panacea; it— 


is not some patent device handed 
down from above which can be at- 


tached to the productive machine 


with the assurance by its inventor 
that it will abolish all our worries. 
It starts with a comprehensive and au- 


thoritative analysis of the actual situa- 


ae 


tion, and demands the active partici- 
pation of every American citizen as a 
condition of success. Some, of course, 
have the power to make decisions of 
larger import than do others, but if 
the necessary teamwork is not forth- 
coming, we shall all be involved in 
the disastrous consequences. 

Each of us, as a voter or a member 
of a union, must contribute some- 
thing to see that planning works, 
even if most of us have no great ex- 
ecutive responsibilities. The penalty 
of failure is unemployment, misery, 
civil conflict—and possibly war and 
the loss of life and liberty. 

These detailed comments on our 
first six months’ experience with vol- 
untary national planning are intro- 
duced as a bit of evidence—and a 
very small bit—on the question of 
how far we can rely on freedom for 
big business and still save freedom in 
general. With more public under- 
standing and support of the project 
and after more experience of results, 
the record may conceivably be better. 
If it is not, something else will un- 
doubtedly be tried. 

In the meantime, good citizens will 
ask their representatives and senators 
why they did not comply with the 
President’s recommendations, and 
they will mark down in their minds 
the instances of striking non-compli- 
ance by private interests. 


Ts an economy CHARACTERIZED MAINLY 
by private enterprise capable of the 
necessary broad: vision and _self-dis- 
cipline necessary to achieve so am- 
bitious an aim as stabilized high em- 
ployment? It would be foolhardy to 
be confident of prompt success. 
Neither most politicians nor the gen- 
eral run of business executives now 
have, the slightest understanding of 
what is involved, or the will to pro- 
ceed with the task. Yet some do. 

After the possible deflation of the 
near future, the council sees a respite 
of several years of good times in 
which to work out the strategy for 
averting another collapse like that of 
1929) 

It may later be necessary to go on 
to general price control, or even to 


_ nationalization of critical and basic 


industries. This outcome would not 
necessitate the abandonment of per- 
sonal freedom, as the history of west- 
ern Europe shows. All European 
states in which industrial production 
has reached a high development have, 


by one route or another, introduced 


a good deal of collectivism into the 
management of affairs. All have been 
impelled to adopt national economic 
policies carefully planned to coordi- 
nate their several economies about the 
achievement of specific goals. 

This is true of nations which have 
not been at war, like Sweden, as well 
as those which have been, like Britain. 
It is markedly true of the nations 
which have been under the Nazi heel, 
like Czechoslovakia or even individu- 
alistic France, since there were few 
means of organizing enterprise except 
by public intervention, once the con- 
querors and collaborators had been 
removed. The systems in question 
differ in structure and in detail and 
were not for the most part adopted 
all in one piece, according to precon- 
ceived blueprints. They are mixtures 
of consumers’ cooperation, state own- 
ership of certain specific industries or 
plants, private enterprise, and public 
regulation. 

Because Socialist and Labor parties 
are prominent or have been in power 
in many of these countries, their 
regimes are often spoken of as so- 
cialist. Communists regard them as 
indistinguishable from capitalism. 
Neither of these words is a precise 
description. 

Actually, modern states have been 
attempting pragmatically to find a 
way to produce and distribute what 
they need with enough fairness and 
security so that they may safeguard 
themselves against internal conflict 
and external misfortune. In none of 
them, as one form or another of col- 
lectivism grows. does there seem to be 
any acute conflict between personal 
liberty as conceived by the ordinary 
citizen and the necessities of the com- 
mon life, as represented by the state. 

They have retained political free- 
dom in the sense of representative 
government, competing parties, and 
universal secret suffrage; for the most 
part they have not restricted the free- 
dom of the press, or the civil rights 
of individuals. All have free labor 
movements. In these respects none of 
the western European nations in 
question is less careful of liberty than 
the United States, and some of them 
are perhaps more so. es 


Ti WAY TO AVOID CALAMITY IS NO 
to visualize an exclusive choice be- 
tween a nonexistent simon-puré¢ 
regime of American private enterpris 
on the one hand and communism on 


the other. People who think in suck 


words are likely to oppose effective 
help to the nations of Europe which, 
if they can find their footing, will 
form a bulwark against the very 
danger that we fear. 

To insist that Britain, Germany, 
France, and the rest eschew “social- 
ism” in order to be worthy of Ameri- 
can cooperation is in fact to try to 
prevent them from becoming func- 
tioning and efficient societies. And 
in the U.S., to oppose every measure 
which someone might call socialistic 


is to prevent the growth and experi- 
mentation which alone may safeguard 
us against economic disaster. 

Public ownership or control of 
business is advanced, especially in the 
United States, not by the campaign- 
ing of socialist doctringires, but rather 
by adverse judgment On the part of 
the great public concerning the rea- 
sonableness, wisdom, and_ patriotism 
of those who determine the policies 
of business. Broad vision and self- 
discipline will be necessary in those 
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who make major economic decisions, 
if the present planning program is to 
work. If it does not work, it will 
surely be modified. 


Tine ‘cuotce 1s Nor Berween PLAN- 
ning and freedom. We can have both; 
but if we choose not to have planning, 
we shall be forced to turn to it 
eventually, and perhaps after major 
misfortune that could endanger free- 
dom more than any alien doctrine 


could do. 


Can Capitalism Be Salvaged? 


UR SHRINKING WORLD HARBORS AT 

least three distinct economic sys- 
tems. They differ one from the other 
especially in the degree of government 
control and of residual freedom for 
the individual. 

There is the Russian communist 
system with its omnipotent and om- 
Miscient state, its planning bureau, its 
compulsory allocation of raw mate- 
rials, manpower, and capital. This 
system, the product of mismanage- 
ment under the czars, of failure to 
exploit the vast riches of a large 
country, the product, too, of injustices, 
has accomplished much. Although 
the per capita consumption of the 
USSR today may well be not one 
tenth that of the United States, the 
progress since 1928 has been remark- 
able indeed. By husbanding resources, 
by working hard, by borrowing tech- 
niques and methods from capitalist 
countries, the Russians have pro- 
gressed as much, in twelve years, 
toward industrialization as other na- 
tions had in two generations. And 
progress in education, recreation, and 
health services in many ways out- 
stripped the rate in capitalist countries. 
But the price has been high—ac- 
cording to many critics excessively 
high—in human energy, in internal 
dissensions and liquidations, in the 
loss of freedom involved in forcing 
the rural population into the cities, 
in imposing socialization on the peas- 
ts, and in the virtual elimination 
consumers’ choice. The average 
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ussian for his hard work may not 


SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


—One of the leading authorities on 
the theories of the late Lord Keynes, 
the author is a professor of economics 
at Harvard and managing editor of 
the Review of Economic Statistics. 
This fall he is due for an unusual 
fruition of diverse efforts, the publi- 
cation almost simultaneously of four 
of his books. 

During the war Professor Harris 
was director of Import-Export Price 
Control, a member of the policy com- 
mittee of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, a member of Secretary 
Hull’s Committee on Commercial Pol- 
icy. He also has served as economic 
adviser to several Latin American 
governments, 
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have received commensurate gains in 
his living standards. His rise in 
money wages has been large even by 
American standards; but wages often 
buy little, either because a ruthless 
turnover tax raises prices skyward, or 
because the wage earner is forced to 
hoard his money. Preparation for 
war, war itself, and capital accumula- 
tion have absorbed the larger part of 
the additional increments of output. 

The free private enterprise of the 
United States represents the second 
system. (Like the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, it may not be free, private, or 
enterprise.) Essentially, under this 
system, the profit motive accounts for 
economic activity. “Give the con- 
sumer what he wants” is the scaffold- 
ing on which the capitalist structure 
is built. Businessmen, in possession 
of capital, seek profits by trying to 


find out what the public wants, pro- 
ducing at the lowest price, and selling 
at the highest price obtainable. Gov- 
ernment’s task is essentially that of 
an observer, arbiter, and policeman. 
That over a period of a hundred 
years preceding World War H, na- 
tional income in this country doubled 
every fifteen or twenty years, is at 
least a partial vindication of the sys- 
tem. What other system can boast 
as good a record? Even the British 
system, suffering possibly from an- 
emia or consumption today, experi- 
enced a remarkable development un- 
der capitalism in the hundred years 
preceding World War I, raising its 
per capita income in goods by 300 
percent and supporting almost three 


times as many people in 1913 as a 


century before. 
One should not too readily assume 


that all the credit for America’s dizzy 


rise goes to the system. A happy con- 
juncture of natural resources, vast 
free trade area, native intelligence, 
fortunate relation of population and 
resources, and, until recently, isolation 
from covetous neighbors—all of these 
should share the credit. 


Monrgover, AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
and technology, the source of our 
great advances, rest for the most part 
on discoveries in pure science by for- 
eign scholars. Those who disagree 
with this analysis might consider 
India’s plight, which, with a large 
population in relation to resources, 
plans to raise its per capita income 
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to $40, or one thirtieth of the United 
States per capita income of 1947, by 
1960—and this is essentially a capitalist 
system. India’s national income is to 
be trebled by an unparalleled indus- 
trialization program. 

System number three is socialism. 
The essential difference between the 
socialist and the communist system 
is that the former attempts to reach 
its objectives without recourse to 
compulsion. Essential freedoms. pre- 
vail, at least the right to assemble, to 
speak and write freely, to choose one’s 
occupation, and so on. It should be 
observed, however, that no pure brand 
of communism, with complete control 
of human activity and of economic 
resources is to be found anywhere; 
nor is there a pure brand of socialism 
with complete socialization of indus- 
try and non-use of compulsory powers 
to achieve the objectives; nor, for 
that matter, is there a pure capitalist 
state, with industry completely con- 
trolled by private interests. 

The British system in 1947 is es- 
sentially socialist. Yet the major part 


of industry is still under private con- , 


trol; output depends on the profit 
incentive; and workers until August 
were free to choose their occupations. 
In the midst of the dollar crisis, how- 
ever, the issue of freedom looms 
ominously. 


Faure to suppremMENT PRICE con- 
trol in essential areas with control of 
wages and manpower contributed to 
the present crisis; for the Labor gov- 
ernment faltered at imposing on labor 
the controls which would have made 
the system work. With prices under 
control and supplies rationed, excess 
purchasing power was shunted to 
non-essential markets where pricing 
was free and the sky the limit; and 
with the diversion of cash to free 
markets, labor also moved to non- 


_ essential industries. Whereas a large 


number of essential industries have 
20 percent less labor than they had 
before the war, expenditures on liquor, 
tobacco, entertainment, and trans- 
portation are up substantially. 

Is it surprising that the Atlee gov- 
ernment now has taken the first sig- 


nificant step away from freedom—that 


both employers and workers must 
now accept the verdict of govern- 
ment, the former in the choice of 
workers, the latter in finding new 
jobs? The world now waits to see 


whether socialism and liberty are 
compatible, whether we can be half 
free and half slave, whether from 
capitalism leftwards there is a stop- 
ping point short of communism. 
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Tur Unirep STATES, UNTIL 1929, HaD 
about as pure and successful a form 
of capitalism as was to be found any- 
where; to us the world looked for 
guidance in solving its economic diffi- 
culties. That the capitalist machine 
had begun to sputter in the Twenties 
in both England and France, went 
unnoticed by those intrigued by 
American prosperity. 

The breakdown of the gold stand- 
ard in the Twenties—one of the 
foundation stones of nineteenth cen- 
tury capitalism—the drastic drop in 
agricultural prices, the tendency every- 
where of private and publicly spon- 
sored monopolies to restrict output 
and raise prices, the failure of busi- 
ness to pass on the gains of technology 
in higher wages and (or) lowered 
prices, the insane rise in speculative 
prices as the professionals, instead of 
trying to correct the excesses, preferred 
to make money by capitalizing on 
them—all of these portentous signs 
are much more evident today to the 
economist looking back then they 
were to the economists or the pro- 
fessional forecasters, of the Twenties. 

With the unparalleled collapse of 
the early Thirties and the failure to 
achieve adequate recovery, the capital- 
ist system lost status. Discerning men 
noted also that whereas the American 
machine seemed to have ‘magneto 
trouble, Russia was moving along at 
an accelerated rate with all motors 
humming; whereas in the Twenties, 
New York, Detroit, and Pittsburgh 
were the destination of foreign busi- 
nessmen and_engineers, Moscow in 
the Thirties became the attraction. 

In the years preceding 1929, Ameri- 
cans preferred to be let alone by the 
government: they were content to 
share in the gains of progress and 
take their chances in the dynamic, 
growing economy. But in the Thirties, 
it was another matter. They had 
experienced unemployment which di-> 
rectly affected.one out of every three 
families and cost the country at least 
$300,000,000,000 in wasted resources, 
an amount equal to the cost of World 
War II. They had learned that free 
competition and careers open to all 
were but textbook descriptions and 


did not exist in the real world. They 
were vexed at the functioning of the 
free capital market and banking sys- 
tem. The result of all this was a 
waning interest in progress and a 
growing quest for security. 
President Roosevelt sensed the 
growing discontent with private en- 
terprise, and gave leadership to the 
movement: to buttress it. Essentially 
he was a believer in the system; but 
he would remove the excresences and 
tumors, patch it up and try to make 
it work. Unable to find support for 
unorthodox measures among  estab- 
lished economists who still held that 
the way out of depression was to cut 
wages, reduce prices, balance the 
budget, prop up the gold standard, 
and above all do nothing to impair 
the confidence of businessmen, the 
President brought to Washington a 
brilliant group of young economists 
who were prepared to experiment 
and to give him doctrinal support. 
Essentially, the orthodox would rely 
on blood-letting and cost reduction; 
the unorthodox, upon subsidization, 
support, or even socialization of de- 
mand. (More on this later.) A. A. 
Berle, Jr., one of the unorthodox, 
summed up well in his excellent 
article (September 1947, Survey 
Graphic) the philosophy of this-cour- 
ageous group. They may well be 
proud of what they accomplished in 
the face of sneers from older col- 
leagues. Most of them, as Mr. Berle 
says, are now out of Washington; — 
but for the most part, the academic 
gates are not open to them: they must 
atone for their sins. 
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Ix orper To UNDERSTAND THE ECO- 
nomic history of the Thirties, it is 
necessary to bring into the picture 
the late Lord Keynes. As Malthus 
was the economic prophet of the — 
nineteenth century, Keynes was the 
prophet of the twentieth. 

Unlike the Classicists, Keynes pre- 
ferred to deal with the real world, the 
world of unemployment, rigidities, | 
and institutions. Unlike the socialists, | 
he would not make the government 
and its planners omniscient or omni- 
potent, and he would not scrap free | 
choice, the profit incentive, the free 
movement of labor. A patriotic 
Englishman, he was moved by what 
seemed to him the tragic and unne 
sary waste of modern capitalism, 
evidenced in the interwar Briti 
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history. Like Roosevelt, his was the 
task to save capitalism, not destroy it. 

How few businessmen whose di- 
gestions suffer at the mention of the 
names of these two great men, under- 
stand their respective contributions to 
the survival of capitalism. Like a 
smart football team which, under 
great pressure, yields in the middle 
of the field in order to muster up 
strength for defense at the twenty- 
yard line, Roosevelt and Keynes both 
were prepared to retreat and com- 
promise temporarily in order to stand 
more firmly for .a capitalism that 
might survive. 

Keynes’ diagnosis and prescription 
were simple: 


1. Unemployment is wasteful. 

2. All that is necessary to put the 
unemployed to work is to create de- 
mand; it is the deficiency of effective 
demand in a modern society that brings 
unemployment. (Keynes’ great contri- 
bution was to show that inadequacy of 
demand was undermining capitalism 
and that something might be done 
about it.) 

3. Stimulation of demand is simple. 
First, it is necessary to have more 
money, an objective easily achieved; all 
that is required is paper and ink. 
Second, the money must be put to use. 
And if private enterprise will not acti- 
vate it, then the government must. 

4. Money created to produce goods 
should not bring inflation as many 
feared; for the proposed process is to 
be carried on in periods of unemploy- 
ment. Against the additional money, 
there is the rise of output. Monetary 
expansion is dangerous only when em- 
ployment is full. 

5. To the criticism that Keynes’ meth- 
ods would bankrupt the government, 
his reply was that government could 
easily finance the additional costs out 
of the savings on unemployment in- 
surance and relief, and out of the addi- 
tional income created. On the multi- 
plier principle which he now elaborated, 
a given outlay by government would 
increase income from two to four times 
—each recipient of the new money 
spending part of it, each cycle of ex- 
penditure being less than the preceding 
but the total adding up to a multiple 
of the initial outlay. 
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Koaynes’ DIRECT INFLUENCE ON AMERI- 
can policy was large, though not easily 
traced. Many of the young economists 
who flocked to Washington and gave 
our government the facts and analy- 
sis upon which it might act with 
intelligence had been trained in 
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Keynesian economics. Few young 
economists of ability in recent years 
have failed to be infected by the 
Keynesian “poison”; and many of the 
older ones and even politicians who 
are not disposed to acknowledge his 
leadership, are better Keynesians than 
they think. 

It is one of the modern miracles 
that with a hostile press and radio, 
with most of the leading scholars in 
command at major universities not 
disposed to follow Keynes and many 
of them too inflexible to scrap their 
past accumulation of ideas—the uni- 
versities still turn out Keynesians 
predominately.. The influence of the 


ea 


kins that Keynes had presented him 
with “a whole rigmarole of figures.” 
But whether the relationship can be 
traced or not, the influence was great. 

Recent American economic history 
offers a vindication of Keynesian eco- 
nomics. The United States applied 
the Keynesian technique of monetary 
expansion, reduced money rates, pub- 
lic investment and heavier taxes on 
non-spenders, and from the depths of 
the depression to the late Thirties 
national income rose by 75 percent. 
No less an authority than the Brook- 
ings Institution—and there were in- 
numerable others—offered the public 
in 1934 the great German inflation 


John Maynard Keynes (1883-1946) 


N HIS volume, “The New Economics,” published this month by Alfred A. 


Knopf, Seymour Harris says: 


“Keynes’ great contribution was to adapt economics to the changing institutional 
structure of modern society. Economics had failed to keep pace with the develop- 
ments of science, of government, of changes in the market places, of organization 
of groups, and in general with institutional developments . . . . Accepted economics 
in general belonged much more to the vanished age of competition, of capital 
deficiencies, of full employment or transitional unemployment, and the like, than 
to the twentieth-century economy which tolerated and to some extent encouraged 
monopolies, rigidities, excessive savings, deficiency of demand, and unemploy- 
ment .... 


66g EYNES’ activity as an economist extended over a period of thirty-five years; 

and in the last fifteen years he was the outstanding figure in the world of 
economists. In the wide scope of his interests, in his eloquence and persuasiveness, 
in the virtually complete command over economic forum, both of subjects to be 
discussed and manner of discussing them, in the impression he made upon our 
quasi-capitalist system, in the influence upon economists and men of action of his 
day—in these jointly and probably in each separately, Keynes has not had an 
equal. Like Adam Smith, he could write with charm and persuasiveness (though 
with more brilliance) for the enlightenment of men of action; like Ricardo, he 
would write for economists and inspire them to meditation and debate; and some- 
what like Marx, Keynes could awaken in his disciples an almost-religious fervor for 
his economics, which could be effectively harnessed for the dissemination of the 


new economics.” 


man is evident in every country in 
the world. Examine the White Paper 
on Employment in Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia, the Monnet 
plan for modernization in France, 
the FAO plan for Greece, the Two- 
Year Plan of Czechoslovakia, the 
Economic White Paper of Japan, and 
even the cautious Economic Reports 
in this country—and Keynes’ influence 
will be everywhere evident. 

How much he influenced President 
Roosevelt directly is not clear. On 
occasions he annoyed the President. 
In 1934, when Keynes protested to 
the President at some excesses and 
inconsistencies in New Deal policies, 
the President reported, apparently 
with some displeasure, to Miss Per- 


ao 


as an indication of what might be 
expected of Rooseveltian policies. But 


- despite a rise in money and deposits 


of $20,000,000,000, and in federal debt 
of $23,000,000,000, the cost of living 
in 1939 was only 7 percent above the 
1933 level and more than 20 percent 
below the 1929 level. With the annual 
public debt charge up by half a billion 
dollars, the country had $30,000,000,- 
000 additional income to finance it. 

During the war the government 
was compelled further to use the 
Keynesian approach. From 1939 to 
the middle of 1947, national income 
had risen by $118,000,000,000 addi- 
tional, and the public debt by $200,- 
000,000,000; and yet the cost of living 
had risen but 56 percent additional 
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and was less than 30 percent above 
1929. (Much of the rise in prices 
could have been averted by a more at- 
tentive and courageous government.) 
A $190,000,000,000 income could now 
easily support a $5,000,000,000 annual 
debt charge. Would anyone prefer 
1933 with its 12,000,000 unemployed, 
its $40,000,000,000 income, and a debt 
charge of only $500,000,000, to 1947 
with $190,000,000,000 income, 2,500,000 
unemployed, and a debt charge of 
$5,000,000,000 ? 
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Wurre po we co FRoM HERE? IN 
the Thirties, we had a taste of govern- 
ment intervention on the Keynesian 
model—manipulation of the monetary 
machine, reduction in the rate of in- 
terest, stimulation of demand through 
fiscal and other measures (minimum 
wage and social security) directed to 
raise total spending and demand. But 

-on freedom the government did not 
compromise. 


In war, we accepted controls similar 
to those of a planned economy. But 
the public, impatient of the shackles, 
threw them off all too soon. Too 
soon, because experience showed that, 
with well organized groups trying to 


_ overreach and with the accompanying 


inflationary pressures, a full-employ- 
ment economy could well bring dis- 


aster in the absence of restraints, 


either voluntary or imposed. 
No impartial observer could be 
blind to the direction in which the 


_ world (exclusive of the United States, 

_ among the major powers) is moving. 
As we go right, the world goes left. 
_ The penchant for socialism or com- 
_ munism may well reflect ideological 
preferences; but the ideology is built 


_which they have risen to the top. 


press, newly organized and well fi- 


_phasizes an uneasiness, a fear of so- 


seem to have forgotten the excesses 
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the Thirties, the contribution of gov- 

ernment deficits and planning to the 

economic revival, for which they 

themselves take credit. To credit 

private enterprises, unaided, for the 

vast industrial achievements in 1941- 

1946 is like giving the credit for mili- 

tary victory to the operational officers” 
and forgetting the strategists and 

suppliers. 


in part on the failures of capitalism, 
on the destruction wrought by war, 
on deficiencies which might be cor- 
rected through State allocation and 
distribution. Once the goods available 
are inadequate to meet minimum 
needs, the people will demand a 
change in the system. 

Under wartime pressures; we also 
embraced a planned economy; and 
should war come once more in its 
likely proportions, the United States 
will give up its system of private 
enterprise for good, because recovery 
would take generations, and in the 
meanwhile the public will seek refuge 
in the strong arm of the State. Even 
under the most favorable conditions, 
it will not be easy for America to 
survive as a capitalist island in a sea 
of socialism and communism. Ameri- 
can aid may temporarily arrest the 
movement to the left; but a stoppage 
of the leftward trek in Europe, and 
a fortiori, a return to capitalism, is 
unlikely. . 

The majority of American business- 
men, or at least their spokesmen— 
the NAM, the National Industrial 
Conference Board—wear blinders. ganizations could better spend their — 
They will not see what they do not funds in disseminating Keynesian 
want to see. They naturally would economics than in trying to rid th 
like to save capitalism, a system under world of it. Ramee SS 

Once the excess demand associat 
with war is no longer there to” 
port the markets, private enterpr 
again will be on its own, though 
to the extent of the Twenties. It 
better be prepared to compromise 
doctrinaire capitalism if it wishes 
preserve it. In economic deve 
ment, 1929 is much more than eig 
een years ago. If it doesn’t wish t 
confronted with Marx and Stalin, 


worse, . Lit ra Goer! us 
enterprise had better give due 


[i witt Be possiBLe TO STAVE OFF SO- 
cialism or (and) communism over 
the next generation or two in Amer- 
ica, though the prospects are not too 
good. (I assume a peaceful world.) 
Our chances of doing so will be much 
greater if businessmen with influence 
in government will swallow and di- 
gest Keynes and understand that the | 
task of the businessman is to produce 
and sell, not to guarantee total de-— 
mand; and that deficiency of demand > 
is the threat to the system. (The 
Committee for Economic Develop-— 
ment, the most enlightened of busi-— 
nessmen’s organizations, suspect by — 
the majority, is beginning to see the - 


problems.) Businessmen research or-_ 


They trumpet through the radio, 


nanced research organizations, and 
through increased contacts with gov- 
ernment, the triumphs of free enter- 
prise and the dangers of government 
intervention, competition, and 
spending. = a 2 

But the constant reiteration em- 


cialism and of Keynesianism. They — 


of the Twenties, the breakdown of tion to Keynes. 8 
f on tale a Baio -sine f Se ge Se ers hed bans trig? Vii 
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UN and the Waters of the World 


A vision of peace and freedom of the seas through 


the agency of an international maritime authority 


HE UNITED NATIONS Is IN AN EARLY 

_ stage. It may be cut off by un- 
timely catastrophe or frustrated by 
the inability of those curious entities 
that we call National States to make 
the adjustments necessary for the 
abolition of war. But the abolition of 
war is a “must” if civilization is to 
persist. With this imperative in mind, 
T will say that as—not if—the United 
Nations develops there will be before 


character and direction of its further 


‘it various possibilities as regards the 


- EMILY GREENE BALCH 


—Emily Greene Balch’s great con- 
cern through her long and useful 
career has been for international 
peace—and there has never been 
anything passive in her concept of 
that ideal. That quality of action was 
iven worldwide recognition by the 
Nobel Peace Award in 1946, which 
she shared with John R. Mott. 


. 2 
extension of the United Nations and 


its constituent bodies through a 
widening of administrative powers. I 


have a deep distrust of the element of 
coercive power in any human associa- 


tion and am always eager to see it ~ 
kept as small as possible. Therefore, io Nigh 
I’m “waiting to be shown” as regards. 
any form of Federal World Govern- 
ment with power to make enforceable 
laws, in command of adequate mili- 
tary power and other sanctions to — 
back them up, and grounded in an ~ 
electorate composed not merely of | 
governments but of individual — 
citizens. , 
On the other hand, the adminis- 
trative agencies are already consider- 
able and will grow as the work under 
the Economic and Social Council + 


matures—and that of the Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation, the Trusteeship Council, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
to say nothing of police functions, 
financial and monetary functions, de- 
velopments in the field of trade, 
transportation and communications, 
reconstruction and atomic controls. 
The Economic Commission on Eu- 
rope held its first plenary meeting 
(eighteen members represented) in 
Paris in July; the International Refu- 
gee Organization is on the way. These 
all have important administrative 
responsibilities. 

To these activities should be added 
the consideration of two great plane- 
tary areas—the air and the seas. 
Neither can be walled off by fron- 
tiers, nor are they bound up by the 
infinitely close ties which unite most 
human beings to specific bits of the 
earth’s surface. By their nature they 
would seem destined to be brought 
under international control. 

There ‘was a strong tendency be- 
tween the wars toward actual inter- 
nationalization of aviation. Proposals 
brought forward by different govern- 
ments at the Disarmament Conference 
in 1932 were surprisingly bold and 
far-reaching and today sound almost 
incredible. 

Aviation was a young growth, not 
too deeply rooted to be amenable to 
over-all planning. Its. commercial ‘de- 
velopment in the fifteen years since 
has been enormous, and military 
aviation launched undreamed-of air 
forces for the governments at war. 
The future of military air force today 
is bound up in two crucial problems 
now under slow and difficult con- 
sideration — disarmament and_inter- 
national policing. 


AS REGARDS THE WATERS OF THE 
world the situation is very different. 
The field, old as it is, is still relatively 
open and it seems that a measure of 
actual internationalization might be 
relatively easy to realize. 

To begin with, if the history of 
air power is-short, that of sea power 
is long, and it is one that clearly 
demonstrates the need for wide and 
wise organization. For it is a story of 
anarchy, broken: by periods of the 
temporary supremacy of imperial 
powers. For ages water-borne traffic 
was a matter of small vessels at the 
wind’s mercy and of voyages which 
necessarily hugged the shore as much 
as possible. As navies evolved, one 
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power after another rose and secured, 
in some sénse, command of the seas. 
The breakup of the Roman Empire 
with its Pax Oceanica was followed 
by a period of raiding and of com- 
plete insecurity, both for peaceful 
shipping and for the unhappy popu- 
lations within reach of the water. 

As Europe became more highly 
organized in the modern period, an- 
archy was replaced by a great struggle 
for sea power between a relatively 
few great states till Britannia suc- 
ceeded in ruling the waves. Her 
power has had its beneficent side. She 
took it on herself to keep order and 
put down piracy. In this period, the 
seas were surveyed and charted by 
modern. methods, lighthouses and 
buoys multiplied, and in times when 
no war was in progress, the seas were 
in practice open. 

As Arnold-Forster says in his book, 
“The New Freedom of the Seas”: 


For a century Britain had used her 
naval power to maintain a sort of Pax 
Oceanica;she has used her navy as an 
instrument of national policy, certainly, 
but she had also made it into a shield 
for the Americas and something of a 
protection for the weaker European 
Powers. If her statesmen had become 
used to speaking of Britannia’s sway 
with preposterous smugness, there was 
some excuse . . . and there was, so long 
as no international order existed, very 
good ground for their anxiety lest 
Britain should lose the power to protect 
her sea-borne supplies with her own 
right arm. 

No democratic leader had yet tried 
to explain that a new situation was 
arising in which Britannia could not 
expect, and should not try, to rule all 
waves all the time.” 


Whatever the merits of the naval 
peace maintained by Britain, conflict 
was always implicit in it as to rights 
at sea in time of war. Students of 
international law debated, statesmen 
quarreled, and naval commanders 
shed the blood of their men over the 


rights of neutral vessels, neutral car- 


goes, the right of search and block- 
ades, especially in connection with 
narrow waterways like the Darda- 
nelles and the Suez Canal. The whole 


complex of problems implied in the 


term Freedom of the Seas was an 
endless source of trouble. 

Moreover, naval supremacy, how- 
ever temperately employed, was in- 
creasingly felt as a provocation by 
other powers. Germany’s effort to 
make herself an effective rival played 


a major part in the outbreak of war 
in 1914, and Japan’s resentment of her 
naval inferiority played its part in 
the recent war. The United States 
also, with its growing naval power, 
was increasingly a challenge to British 
supremacy until in 1922, Britain, with 
her extraordinary genius for political 
realism, accepted the shift of power 
and agreed to parity with the United 
States. Neither Germany nor Japan 
was pleased with this solutioa. 


As TO THE CONCEPTION OF FREE- 
dom of the Seas, the international 
ideas of President Wilson injected an 
entirely new element, the importance 
of which lies especially in the future. 
In a speech on May 27, 1916, he put 
forward a concept which foreshad- 
owed the League of Nations. His 
proposal included a suggestion for 
“universal association of the nations 
to maintain the inviolate security of 
the highway of the seas for the com- 
mon and unhindered use to all the 
nations of the world.” 

In formulating his fourteen points 
he demanded “absolute freedom of 
navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and 
in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by inter- 
national action for the enforcement 
of international covenants.” This 
point rests, of course, upon the funda- 
mental proposal of “a general assocta- 
tion of nations” (Cf. Arnold-Forster, 
pp. 70-71). 

Britain, still mistress of the seas, 
was not then ready to accept Freedom 
of the Seas in Wilson’s sense nor to 
entrust the protection of her interests 
at sea to any power but her own and 
the United States—not ready even to 
enter the League of Nations, on which 
Wilson’s proposals were based, on 
Wilson’s terms. 

During the interwar period, 1919- 
1939, a considerable alteration in the 
balance of power occurred, as already 
stated, but the shift in naval balance, 
while it led to the principle of 
American-British parity, did not clear 
up the old controversies. When 
Britain was at war and America 
neutral, this caused a dangerous bit- 
terness until the conversion of the 
United States into an ally made the 
issue of neutral rights irrelevant for 
the time. 

There have been a good many sug- 
gestions for internationalization 
straits and canals and even of the 

- (Continued on page 555) 
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_ Permanent Headquarters 


“It is often, all too often, said that we are heading toward a 
new disaster. It is far less often said that the situation is also 
potentially very promising and that we can, if we all strive for 
it, move quickly and steadily toward a new era of peace, pros- 
perity and civilization. It is this latter belief which has the 
United Nations as its chief exponent.”—Trygve Lie, Secretary 


General. 


HE UNEASY HOPES OF MANKIND 
today center on a sliver of land 
on the eastern shore of Manhattan 
Island, where there is about to be 
built a headquarters for the effort of 
the nations jointly to deal with world 
problems—the one piece of land in 
all the world owned by all the world. 
This United Nations headquarters, 
made possible last December by the 
gift of $8,500,000 by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., may be in time one of New 
York City’s proudest distinctions. 
Plans for the new buildings have 
been presented to the world already, 
plans of which the Director of Plan- 
ning, Wallace K. Harrison, could 
say with pride, “The world hopes for 
a symbol of peace; we have given 
them a workshop for peace.” 
Amidst the troubled discussions of 
the General Assembly perhaps the 
point of greatest agreement about the 
UN concerns the possibilities of site 
and design. They are magnificent. 
Every day the trucks, bulldozers 
and cranes, and swarms of workmen, 
proceed unruffled at the task of clear- 
ing the site to bring the UN home 
into being. Here is going to be a place 
for the UN to live. It is a reassurance 
and an appeal to confidence. 
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But as to the nondescript and 


rather derelict area surrounding the - 


site, there is about as much disagree- 
ment as in the General Assembly 
itself. New York City has done what 
it was—asked to do, promptly and 
competently, and it is spending $15,- 
000,000 on the job. That is no trifle. 
And there, as of the present, it stops. 
Around the site, the setting for com- 
ing grandeur and significance, the 
city is inactive, and anxious experts 
see the location as throttled by nar- 
row approaches and slums. 


Poumtcarzy, the UN is the dream 
of mankind, the hope for peace. 

As architecture, the UN develop- 
ment is a vision into the future. 

And from the viewpoint of city 
planning, it is a foreign body, an un- 
assimilated lump, an unrealized op- 
portunity and a heartbreak. 

Here is what the development is 
to consist of, as now sketched:— 

The site extends along the East 
River from Forty-second Street to 

+ 

—By the director of the department 
of planning of Westchester County, 
New York, and former president of 
the American Institute of Planners. 


Forty-eighth, nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and westward to First Avenue, 
or six blocks, eighteen acres in area. 

It is planned now to erect two office 
buildings of forty and twenty-five 
stories, with lower buildings for as- 
sembly chambers and meeting halls. 
The buildings are planned to accom- 
modate the present staff of about 
3,200 and a possible future expansion 
of 2,000 more. As a comparison, the 
daily working population of Rocke- 
feller Center is 30,000, on a site of 
three blocks or slightly more than 
twelve acres. 

The principal surface material of 
the buildings will be glass, and the 
result—within the site itself{—will have 
a grandeur in its functional simplicity, 
a vitality, that will contrast dramati- 
cally with the stereotyped tombstones 
of Washington. The architectural 
conception was: by the best, ten emi- 
nent consultants from ten nations. 

The architects themselves became 
enamored of their work, and the fam- 
ous Le Corbusier of France, having 
started in something of a rage at 
Manhattan, concluded by saying, | 
“New York will not, after all, crush 
the UN in receiving it. On the con- 
trary the UN will bring to a head 
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Isolation of UN Splendors... 


New York’s long expected crisis, 

through which New York will find 

the ways and means to resolve its 

urbanistic deadlock, then effecting 

upon itself a startling metamorphosis 
. Life has spoken.” 

The Rockefeller gift was condi- 
tioned on various necessary give-and- 
take arrangements, such as condemna- 
tion of land to complete the site, 
closing of streets within the site and 
widening of boundary streets. A 
tunnel is to be constructed under First 
Avenue for the length of the site, 
diverting commercial and non-local 
trafic. Relatively insignificant zoning 
changes have been made in areas im- 
mediately. adjacent. Billboards and 
signs are to-be limited. At the edge 
of the site in Forty-second Street there 
is now a tunnel forty feet wide, 
through the rocky spine of the jélaind, 
and this is to.be widened to a hun-- 
dred feet. The principal approach is 
to be made through Forty - seventh 
Street, beginning at First Avenue, 160 

. feet wide, but it stops at Second 
_ Avenue, one block away. 
Off the site, the problem, and 
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the disagreements, begin, and the 
housing planners’ heartbreak becomes 
a misery. What is going to be done 
about the approaches, and the sur- 
rounding territory? Is New York go- 
ing to create a proper setting for the 
splendor that fell into its hands? Here 
is the challenge of a lasting problem, 
and as yet nothing i is being done about 
it by either the city or UN. 

The monumental approach gets 
nowhere. The site remains virtually 
isolated. The surroundings offer a 
field day to speculation and archi- 
tectural chaos. 

The lead in the protest has been 
taken by the committee on civic de- 
sign and development of the New 
York chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Rallying behind 
them are the Citizens Union, the 
Citizen’s Housing Council, scattered. 
real estate. dealers, planners, and a few 
aroused citizens. Without dogmatic 
specifications, the protests still have 
been definite, and the general appeal 
is simply for vision. — 

Most inspiring of all has been the 
plan cnn omy Sven Markelius, 
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distinguished Swedish member of the 
UN Board of Design Consultants. 

The New York architects asked for 
the city to move toward the replan- 
ning and re-zoning of the whole area 
surrounding the site, from the Queens 
Mid-Town Tunnel entrance at 
Thirty-sixth Street northward to the 
Queensboro Bridge at Fifty-ninth 
Street, from the river to Park Avenue. 
And while waiting for the develop- 
ment of detailed plans, it asked that 
“some special interim type of zone 
surrounding the United Nations area 
be established in order to prevent 
chaotic speculative development which 
might hamper the accomplishment of 
an appropriate plan.” 

The Markelius plan is more das 
tailed, calling for the parking of the 
river front for a mile and a half south 
from the site and for a residence de- 
velopment to house UN staff members 
on the opposite side of the river. But 
all the protests are in agreement co) 
the basic need—which is that the UN 
site be given a worthy setting and 
lationship toward the rest of the ci 


... Protested by City Planners 


United Nations headquarters as it might 
be (left)—-map based on the Markelius 
conception, integrating site with neighbor- 
ing areas, Present intentions of city author- 
ities have no such scope. 

Architectural rendering (above) of UN 
buildings on the East River bank, includ- 
ing territory covered by the map, In the 
center towers the Empire State Building, 
tallest in the world; white buildings to the 
right are Rockefeller Center. 

First Avenue underpass (right), one of 
the most extensive alterations actually 
undertaken by the city, to divert commer- 
cial traffic. Looking south from Forty- 
eighth Street, the UN site lies to the left, 
the tall buildings are the Tudor City apart- 
ments, low-lying apartments, right, are 
imagined, tenements now prevailing. 

The map represents the dream of archi- 
tects and protesting experts, with parking 
of the river banks, a real traffic link with 
Park Avenue through Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh Streets, and slum clearance 
on both sides of the river. 
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“If the United Nations can’t agree about the one simple fundamental aim of 


food, there’s nothing on God’s earth they will agree about.” —Sir John Boyd Orr 


Food for All Mankind 


SIR JOHN BOYD ORR 


HERE WAS A TIME WHEN SOME 

thought world unity could be 
brought about by world conquest. 
That is a foolish thought. Napoleon 
tried it in-Europe and ended a miser- 
able exile in St. Helena. Hitler tried 
it and perished amongst the ruins of 
a great country which he pulled down 
over his head. 

We cannot get world unity by war. 
The only thing war will bring about 
is the complete destruction of the 
whole structure of human society 
which has been laboriously built up 
during the past centuries. 

The other and sane method of 
bringing about international unity is 
to get the nations to cooperate with 
each other for their mutual advan- 
tage. It is common interest which 
draws people together in a common 
bond. 

During the war, the great leaders 
seemed to realize the only hope of 
preventing another war was coopera- 
tion. The United Nations has not 


been the success it was hoped it 
would be. This, as I see it, is due 


to the fact that nations are too much 
concerned with abstract ideological 
and political ideas. They don’t define 
the things they are talking about. The 
USSR says it wants a democratic form 
of government; the United States 
says it wants a democratic form of 
government. Well, what are they 
quarreling about? 

If we are going to get cooperation 
of the nations on things of common 
interest we must begin to talk about 
realities. Now the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations were set up 
for that very purpose. FAO «deals 
with food—we can state the need for 
food in terms of tons; it deals with 
timber—we can state the requirements 
of the world for timber. The World 
Bank was set up to provide a fund 
to enable nations to get the capital 
equipment necessary to develop their 
resources. It.is possible to talk of 
concrete things needed and of the 
credits needed in terms of dollars, or 
pounds, or francs, or of tons or feet. 
We state the resources and needs of 
the world in terms of known units. 


These organizations can get down 
to business on tangible items if the 
governments of the world want them 
to be effective agents for international 
cooperation. 

If they are successful in such ma- 
terial things, then world government 
will gradually evolve through the 
performance of the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

The first’ function of any govern- 
ment which has the interest of the 
people at heart is to provide the pri- 
mary necessities of life for the people 
governed. 

The first duty of any United Na- 
tions organization is to do precisely 
that for all the people of the world. 

Now when plans are put forward 
for developing the resources of the 
world for the benefit of the people 
of the world the usual question arises: 
Where is the money to come from? 
Today great nations are spending 
nearly one third of their total na- 
tional income preparing for war. The 
best scientific brains are being drawn 
in to devise improved atomic bombs 
and up-to-date chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

If a fraction of that money were 
devoted to the work of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations it 
would be sufficient to enable them to 
begin immediately the great task of 
providing all mankind with the ne- 
cessities for a full life. 

If the people of the world were 
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—Sir John Boyd Orr, the amazing 
Scotsman who has vitalized the con- 
cern of two hemispheres not merely 
over fending against famine, but in the 
practical possibilities for abundance, 
has just been reelected director general 
of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, ; 

_ Farmer, physician, ranking nutrition. 
ist, he has long been director of the 
Rowett Research Institute at Aberdeen, 
which pioneered in expanding its pro- 
gram from animal a cae conserva- 
tion, 

The text herewith is drawn from his 
addresses before the opening sessions 
of the Third Annual Conference of the 
FAO (Geneva August 25-September 
12), and also from an earlier address 


before the World Convention for World | 


Federal Government (Montreaux). The 
World Food Council which 2) advo- 
cated was created at the meeting. ; 
clarity and fire which vitalized his pre. 


_ sentment give it an enduring quality. 


assured that this would be done, we 
could call on the men who are at 
present fighting in half a dozen wars 
throughout the world to lay down 
their arms and take up the plough 
to provide food and the tools to pro- 
duce clothing and housing. We could 
say to the farmers and agricultural 
workers of the world, you can use 
agricultural science to produce to the 
limit with the asurance that there 
will be a market for all you can pro- 
duce. We could say to the industrial 
people, there is a market for all that 
can be produced for many years 
ahead. We could say to the financiers, 
here is a profitable field for invest- 
ment in world markets. 

These are the only two courses 
open for the world today: drifting 
into War; or getting together in world 
unity to develop plans for the benefit 
of the people of all countries. 


We or tHe FAO must DEAL WITH 
problems of the utmost gravity. First, 
there is the continuing shortage of 
food. Next winter and spring many 
millions in Europe will be worse fed, 
three years after the termination of 
hostilities, than they were during the 
war. In Asia, where hunger and mal- 
nutrition have been so long the lot 
of the majority of thé population, 
there is little hope of any substantial 
improvement this year. 

This state of partial famine affect- 
ing nearly half the population of the 
world is causing untold misery and 
suffering among our fellowmen. Con- 
tinued hunger tends to reduce people 
to a sub-human level. This state of 
affairs is continuing so long that there 
is a danger that the conscience of the 
world will become blunted—that such 
misery will be considered normal and 
the efforts of governments and private 
organizations will slacken off. 

In the immediate future there is 
danger of another kind. The war- 
devastated countries are working hard 
to increase food production. Owing 
to lack of foreign credits which would 
enable them to purchase food from 
abroad, there will be a tendency for 
countries which before the war were 
large importers of food to become as 
nearly self-supporting as possible. 
This may cause the appearance of 
unmarketable surpluses in countries 
which in the last seven years have 
increased production to relieve the 


food shortages. This, in turn, may 


take us back to the chaotic conditions 
(Continued on page 560) 
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Plenty—combine owner in a record wheat harvest of Canadian Northwest 
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“THE WORLD IS RICH” 


REPRESENTATIVES of thirty-one nations a month ago witnessed the world 

premier of this new Paul Rotha production at the FAO Conference in Geneva. 
In a sense, it is a sequel to “The World of Plenty,’ first shown at the initial 
wartime food conference at Hot Springs, Va., (May 1943) and since seen by 
an estimated seventy million people. 


The new film projects the challenge into the postwar years—with screen spokes- 
men Sir John Orr and Fiorello LaGuardia, In a kindling speech, the former 
director general of UNRRA drives home the opportunity of our age to “distribute 
the blessings of nature to all people.” 


With Mr. Rotha as producer, Michael Orrom as associate director, the picture 
was made by Films of Fact Ltd., under commission from the Central Office of 
Information, London, in collaboration with the British Ministry of Food, The 
script was written by Arthur Calder Marshall. Animated diagrams were designed 
by The-Isotype Institute at Oxford, which was founded by the late Otto Neurath, 
some of whose first work appeared in Survey Graphic. 


The British Information Service, Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has charge 
of distribution of the film in America. 


 S 


Scarcity—Bengal farmer caught by drought in Far East ricefields 
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How to Use the Atom Peaceably 


Industry will profit—though still needing dynamos—and nature’s bounty 


can be conserved. Medicine, agriculture, and research are due to flourish. 


M“ THAN TWO YEARS HAVE PASSED 
since Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were reduced to rubble. Even the sober 
physicists who invented the atomic 
bomb were as startled by these events 
as the banker in his office and the 
taxicab driver on the street. Atomic 
energy released at last! Journalists in 
imagination crowded the highways 
with impossible automobiles driven by 
atomic energy, filled the air with 
fantastic planes similarly propelled, 
and envisioned whole cities deriving 
their power from a pound or two of 
uranium. Utopia was just around the 
corner, a utopia of energy so cheap 
that it would not pay to read meters. 
There was, however, no flurry in 
the stock market. Oil and coal com- 
panies were not in the least disturbed 
when they read that fuel burning in 
a furnace to raise steam was soon to 
be as quaint as spinning by hand. 
The electric light and power com- 
panies even ordered new steamboilers 
and generating machinery to take the 
place of equipment that had been 
driven too hard during the war. 

Just what are we to expect of 
atomic energy in peace? Will it bring 
about a second industrial revolution? 
Engineers are willing to concede that 
atomic energy plants have their place 
in our economy either as stand-by 
plants in big cities or as major power 
producers in regions where coal 
brings more than ten or twelve dollars 
a ton in carload lots. They point out 
that, as of August 31, 1945, the gen- 
erating capacity of this country was 

somewhat more than 62,430,000 kilo- 


- watts, so that there was no dearth of 


electric power, contrary to what 
romancers were telling us. . 


Coal-burning plants are so efficient. 


that they burn no more than a pound 
of coal per horsepower per hour. 


- Current is now sold in large cities at 


from three to five cents a kilowatt- 
hour, and the cost of the fuel repre- 
sented by this retail price is as low 


as a quarter of a cent, rarely higher 


i 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


—The distinguished and _ veteran 
science editor of the New York 
Times views our current nightmare 
without panic and points out the 
blessings which may flow from the 
force loosed over Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945. The explainer of the 
scientific progress of mankind’s most 
inquisitive generation, Mr. Kaempffert 
here outlines his view of atomic 
energy’s social future. He has been 
a valued contributor to Survey 
Graphic on several past occasions. 
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than a half. Where does the rest of 
the money go? It pays for distribu- 
tion of electricity, for administration, 
for meter reading, for maintenance 
of equipment, for bookkeeping and 
for fifty other items that would re- 
main even in a utopia where atomic 
energy is plentiful. Any competitor 
of coal and oil will have to make 
deep inroads into that fraction of a 
cent for fuel. 

In regions in which there are hydro- 
electric plants atomic energy has no 
chance at all. Falling water costs 
nothing, but pure uranium, of the 
kind designated by the atomic weight 
238, costs at least $20 a pound and the 
much scarcer 235, with which the 
bomb that wrecked Hiroshima was 
charged, at least $7,000 a pound and 
possibly twice as much. Optimists 
offset these costs by arguing that the 
energy output of a pound of pure 
uranium 235, a mass about as big as 
a golf ball, is equivalent to that of 
1,500 tons of coal, or 250,000 gallons 
of oil or gasoline, or 80,000,000 cubic 
feet of street gas, or 40,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas. 
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Au sur puysietsts ano ENGINEERS 
are apt to forget that we can no more 
utilize atomic energy directly in 
houses for light and heat than we can 
run trains by strokes of lightning. 
The scarce form of 235 must be 
bombarded by particles called neu- 


trons. The uranium is split and more 
neutrons fly out to strike more ur- 
anium 235 and also uranium 238. In 
this process only the uranium 235 1s 
split; the uranium 238 captures neu- 
trons and is thereby changed into 
plutonium, which has its uses both 
as an explosive and as a generator 
of energy in a power plant. Just as 
constant pounding with a hammer 
will heat a piece of iron, so this bom- 
bardment in a chain reaction gener- 
ates heat. At Oak Ridge, the heat 
passes into the atmosphere, at Han- 
ford it warms the Columbia River 
an imperceptible fraction of a degree. 

Engineers grit their teeth at such 
waste. The Army apologizes and ex- 
plains that during the war it was not 
interested in heat but in bombs, that 
it now has at Oak Ridge a pilot plant 
which will show what is the best 
process of utilizing waste heat and at 
what cost. For lack of engineering 
facts and cost figures, everything that 
has thus far been written on the peace- 
time utilization of atomic energy in 
the electric light and power industry 
is pure speculation, some of it much 
too wild for serious consideration. 

It is the heat generated in a chain: 
reaction that must be captured, either, 
to be used directly in a gas turbine 
or to boil water and raise steam to: 
drive a turbine, which in turn drives 
a dynamo. The boiler room of a 
power house will be different from! 
the one of today when atomic energy 
competes with fuel, but everything 
beyond the boiler room will remain 
exactly as it is. So far as outward 
appearances go, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, any city, will not be 
aware of any change. There will be 
the same transmission lines, the same 
substations, the same distribution sys- 
tem, the same meters, the same elec- 
tric lights, the same vacuum cleaners 
the same toasters, the same trolley car: 

The degree of adaptation deman 
of us when a new invention is in 
duced is the test of social change. 


introduction of nylon called for hardly 
any adaptation on our part, but the 
introduction of the skyscraper, the 
railway and the automobile did. 
Change within science and technology 
always means social change, and the 
degree of technologic change that it 
brings about is a good measure of 
any invention’s social influence. Thus 
tested, the release of atomic energy 
calls for no changes in folkways or 
living habits and hence for no social 
revolution. 


Ture are Economic FACTORS, TOO, 
that must be painted into this pic- 
ture. According to a survey made 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the United Nations, an atomic 
power plant of 75,000 kilowatt capa- 
city could be built in the eastern part 
of the United States for $25,000,000, 
with interest at three percent. A coal- 
power plant of the same size in the 
same location would cost no more 
than $10,000,000. The uranium for 
a large atomic power plant would be 
a capital investment, inasmuch at is 
might cost several million dollars. 

Such comparisons assume that some 
difficult technical problems have been 
solved. Most important of these is 
that presented by radiation. We know 
that radiologists in hospitals must 
shield themselves with lead screens 
from X-rays, and that radium sends 
forth rays that are deadly. 

The rays that are given off by what 
is called a “pile,’—a lattice structure 
of uranium rods embedded in graph- 
ite—are of a power with which no 
radiologist has had to contend. Hence 
the uranium “pile” of the smallest 
practicable atomic power plant must 
be housed in a mass of concrete and 
steel which will weigh at least fifty 
tons and which must be five feet 
thick. No one will venture near the 
“pile” when it is in operation. Rods 
of uranium which have served their 
purpose must be removed by remote 
control. At Oak Ridge and Hanford 
this problem of radiation has been 
so admirably solved that to date no 
workman has suffered. 

In a power plant new problems 
must be faced, problems which can 
undoubtedly be solved if enough 
money is spent for research. The 
Most important of these is that of 
preventing the rays from activating 
the water that is to be heated and 
hence the steam that passes into the 
turbines by which dynamos are spun. 

Sooling water flows through tubes 
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Wide World 


The new towering cloud on the 
world’s horizon — Bikini, 1946 


in what is called a heat exchanger, 
which is a sort of boiler. Heat from 
the uranium pile boils this water in 
the tubes and so raises steam. 
Obviously the tubes must be ‘of the 
right material and the right thick- 
ness. They must be hermetically tight. 
If there is so much as a hiss of steam 
from a tiny leak the effect will be 
like that of four alarms in a fire 
house. We know what happened to 
the Japanese at Hiroshima who were 
a mile away from the explosion that 
destroyed their homes—know of the 
powerful rays that made blood ooze 
through the skin and killed white 
blood cells. Work in a coal power 
plant is not especially hazardous; in 
an atomic power plant it may become 
so unless there is incessant vigilance 
and an elaborate inspection and alarm 
system. Water that may be radio- 


active cannot flow. into the usual 


drain because it might contaminate 
a river. A radioactive rat killed in a 
trap cannot even be buried lest it be 
dug up by some prowling animal or 
affect the soil for weeks. 

It is this matter of protection from 
radiation in general that reduces to 


absurdity the prospect of running an 
automobile or an airplane with noth- 
ing but a lump of uranium. A steam- 
roller would be a graceful vehicle 
compared with an automobile that 
had to be armored with fifty tons of 
steel. Steamships, on the other hand, 
could easily carry the weight of very 
large shields. For them atomic energy 
would have decided advantages. 
“Fuel,” if so uranium can be called, 
would be consumed so slowly that 
it would be unnecessary to fill bunkers 
at the end of every transatlantic voy- 
age. A liner might cover a million 
miles before it had to replenish the 
“pile” of uranium in its furnace. The 
space that must now be given over to 
oil or coal could therefore be devoted 
to other more profitable purposes. 
This means much to the naval 
architect. He will be able to install 
larger and more powerful turbines 
and attain unprecedented speeds, and 
he can provide more armor. The 
United States and Great Britain are 
already considering the possibilities 
that lie in atomically driven war ves- 
sels. If the United Nations or some 
Atomic Development Authority of 
the kind proposed by Bernard Baruch 
permits them to do so, the great 
transatlantic steamships companies 
will build atomic liners that will be 
even faster than the “Queen Eliza- 


beth” and “Queen Mary.” 


Ly rie Licht oF THESE ENGINEERING 
and economic facts, it must be con- 
cluded that uranium in well devel- 
oped countries will be a supple- 
mentary source of energy and that it 
is not likely to become a primary 
source, even if present high prices of 
ordinary fuels should be increased by 
as much as 50 percent. 

Labor unions, nevertheless, cannot 
afford to ignore the relation of atomic 
energy to coal mining. This relation- 
ship has been overlooked in all specu- 
lations on the future of atomic energy. 
No one knows what wages may yet 
be paid to coal miners and conse- 
quently at what price fuel may yet 
be sold. If the price of coal should 
reach $12 a ton in carload lots not 


far from the mine, it is probable that, 


even in the industrial East and Middle 
West, central stations and great manu- ° 
facturing corporations will turn to 
uranium. The transition would be 
marked by a dramatic technological 
struggle on the part of mining com- 
panies to extract coal more efficiently 
and to utilize it more rationally, — 
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Hiroshima. Aftermath of the atom in its role of desolator and nightmare— 


The invention of the Welsbach 
lamp made it possible for the gas 
burner to compete for a time with 
the electric lamp of Edison, and the 
invention of the Diesel locomotive 
holds back the electrification of 
railways. When wages rise it becomes 
profitable to invent and _ introduce 
processes and machines that were 
once too expensive for consideration. 
In the printing industry each new 
demand for higher wages was met 
by protests that their concession meant 
ruin, but the higher wages were al- 
ways offset by such innovations as 
linotypes, monotypes, stereotyping 
machines, and faster presses. 


We saw what happened when, at 


the insistence of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, we restricted immi- 
gration—saw how engineers promptly 
developed ditch - digging machines 
that gnaw trenches across half a con- 
tinent, ore-unloaders that discharge a 
cargo of 10,000 tons in half a day 
at a cost that cannot be matched by 
“Italians or Poles with wheelbarrows, 
steam: shovels that scoop up a cart- 
load of dirt at a time, strip-mills that 
account for deserted villages in the 
Pennsylvania steel district. 

If the coal. companies should lose 
the solid fuel market and if better 
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ways of splitting atoms than we have 
—and better ways of utilizing the 
heat that results from the splitting— 
are invented, we shall have reason to 
rejoice. Every time we shovel coal 
into a furnace we are guilty of what 
ought to be regarded as a criminal 
destruction of chemical values. If we 
burnt up the corner drug store to 
cook and keep warm we could hardly 
be more reckless in our utilization of 
solid and liquid~fuel than we are; 
for coal and oil should be used solely 
as raw materials for the chemical 
industry. 

As tr Is, WE NOT ONLY POLLUTE THE 
air of cities by burning raw fuel, but 
we toss away many tons of photo- 
graphic developer, healing drugs, per- 
fumes and flavors that are chemically 
like those obtained from plants, dyes 
that duplicate every color in the visible 
spectrum. All this has been harped 
on by organic chemists for fifty years, 


with no deep effect on the thinking~ 
of financiers, business men, or 


governments. 
It may well be that the introduction 


of atomic energy will hasten the much 


too slow process of bringing us to 
our senses. If the price of coal and 
cil should be doubled in the next 
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twenty or thirty years we may expect 
a revolution in the coal areas. Coal 
will be converted into gas at the 
mine and piped to communities a 
thousand miles distant, just as we 
now pipe natural gas from Amarillo, 
Texas, to Chicago; the tar will be 
saved and sold to chemical factories; 
the coke will go to steel mills. 

All this was technically and eco- 
nomically possible sixty and seventy 
years ago. We needed a spur to 
action. It may be that im atomic 
energy we have that spur. 

Since the cost of fuel determines 
when and where atomic power plants 
will be erected we have reason to 
conclude that countries like Brazil 
may rapidly rise to industrial im- 
portance. We have the possibility of 
developing a Brazilian iron and steel 
industry with the aid of atomic power. 
Brazil is poor in coal but rich in iron 
ore, manganese, and in thorium, a 
radioactive element from which 
energy can be obtained just as easily 
as from uranium. 

On the other hand, the prospect is 
dim of electrifying tropical islands 
and raising the living standards of 
their half naked primitives by creating 
industrial centers with the aid of 
atomic energy, or of converting the 
Desert of Sahara, by atomically 
driven irrigation pumps, into a lush 
agricultural region. Over a wide 
equatorial belt that girdles the earth 
there is not much fuel, but much 
sunshine. For at least a century it 
has been possible to utilize solar en- 
gines in the economically more prom- 
ising parts of this belt. Solar engines 
cover much ground, it is true, but 
land is cheap; solar radiation costs 
nothing; and there are ways of stor- 
ing up heat at night or when a rare 
cloud passes. 

Is it likely that capitalists or gov- 
ernments that considered it economi- 
cally expedient to exploit the tropics 
—in accordance with technological 
and economic principles that were 
old and socially reprehensible when 


Captain Cook embarked on his fa-— 


mous voyage—are likely to be im- 
pressed by the potentialities of atomic 
power plants of which the cheapest 
will cost $25,000,000? There may be 
a chance for atomically driven rock 
drills where gold is plentiful, as in 


New Guinea, and it may be that a 
healthy textile industry could rise in” 


Egypt, which grows some of the — 


world’s finest cotton, but the odds are — 


against any sudden __ technologi 


change, if the history of solar power 
teaches anything. 


SomMEONE HAS CALLED URANIUM 
“atomic dynamite.” He had in mind 
the terrifhc explosions that devastated 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Dynamite 
suggésts mining, the easy blasting of 
a canal across Nicaragua, or a tunnel 
under a river, excavations in rock to 
receive the foundations of bridges and 
skyscrapers. But the physicist points 
to the perils of radioactivity. Whether 
atomic energy is suddenly released in 
an explosion, or under control in the 
“furnace” of a power plant, this radio- 
activity may be deadly. A boiler and 
its pipes can be effectively shielded, 
but if rock is to be blasted an explo- 
sion must be free. The patch of soil 
in New Mexico which bore the brunt 
of the first experimental atomic ex- 
plosion in the summer of 1945 was 
radioactive for weeks, and the ships 
that survived the under-water test at 
Bikini were dangerously radioactive 
for months. 

It may be that when a tunnel is to 
be blasted through a mountain, a 
small mass of uranium may be more 
effective than a commercial explosive; 
but when we remember that radio- 
active debris must lie in place perhaps 
for a year before it can be loaded into 
flat cars and hauled away, it seems 
more likely that engineers will follow 
conventional methods. So must it be 
when gold, silver, copper, and other 
metals are to be mined. Only in driv- 
ing rock-drills has atomic , energy 
much of a chance in mining or tun- 
neling. ° 

Radioactivity, which is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the introduction of 
atomic energy, is not only a menace 
but a blessing. When uranium 235 is 
split by bombarding neutrons, the 
halves are no longer uranium but 
may be barium, krypton (a rare gas), 
carbon, or some other elements. 
These products of the original ur- 
anium atoms are radioactive for 
periods that may vary from seconds to 
weeks and months. 


“Tsotopes” is the technical name for 


such fragments, meaning “same 
place.” But same place in what? The 
table of elements. At the top of that 
table stands hydrogen, lightest of all; 
at the bottom stands uranium, 
heaviest of all. Most of these elements 
have their variants. There are three 
forms of hydrogen, for example, 
designated by the numbers, one, two, 
nd three; several of lead, carbon, 


iron, and so down the list. The chem- 
ist cannot distinguish one form of 
hydrogen or carbon from its isotope 
or variant, but the physicist can, and 
this because the isotopes of an element 
differ in weight. Sometimes they also 
differ in being radioactive. 

We did not need*Oak Ridge or 
Hanford to teach us’ that there are 
isotopes; they had been produced by 
atom-smashing machines, called cyclo- 
trons, years ago. But the isotopes pro- 
duced in a pile of uranium are more 
abundant and much cheaper. The 
physicists who gave us the atomic 
bomb, and who still shudder when 
they think of the military conse- 
quences of their work, extract much 
comfort from these isotopes. 

Hydrogen, for example, is a con- 
stituent of all fats. Feed a rat with 
a fat made of heavy hydrogen and it 
becomes possible to find out where 
the hydrogen lodges and just how the 
body utilizes it. The fat composed 
of heavy hydrogen can easily be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary fat by its 
weight. With the aid of heavy hydro- 
gen, the late Dr. Rudolf Schoenheimer 
found that physiologists had the 
wrong conception of the way the 
body utilizes fat. According to the 
text books the body draws on its fat 
when it needs any, leaving it to be 
supposed that old fat is utilized be- 
fore new fat. Schoenheimer showed 
that the body is just as likely to burn 


up a new molecule of fat as it is an 
old one. By utilizing the isotopes of 
nitrogen as tracers, much has been 
learned about the conversion of pro- 
tein (largely nitrogen) into useful 
tissue. 

The radioactive isotopes that come 
from the pile at Oak Ridge are al- 
ready a boon. Radioactive iodine, for 
example, which is now used effec- 
tively in the treatment of some thy- 
roid abnormalities, costs $1,600 a dose 
when produced by a cyclotron; the 
same radioactive iodine that comes 
from Oak Ridge costs no more than 
a few dollars, hospital fees included. 
Radioactive phosphorus from a cyclo- 
tron costs about two dollars a unit; 
from a pile only thirty-two cents. 

More than one thousand shipments 
of radioactive isotopes had been made 
from Oak Ridge up to August 1, 
1947. These isotopes are used as 
tracers in living organisms. In the 
National Institute of Health a way 
has been found to tag bacteria with 
radioactive chemicals, so that we can 
almost see the battle waged against 
invading infections and antibodies. 
The tobacco virus has been tagged, 
with the prospect that the method 
can be applied to other viruses, in- 
cluding those that cause influenza and 
infantile paralysis. 

Some of these radioactive isotopes 
have been used experimentally in 
dealing with cancer, because they are 


Brookhaven National Laboratory now functions where Camp Upton pre- 
pared two generations of American youth for war. With ten million federal 
dollars the lab will have facilities for study of all aspects of peaceful atomicry. 


Peaceable Atom 


highly selective in their action. Sup- 
pose that if they were injected, they 
would seek out a tumor and, leaving 
healthy tissue alone, irradiate that 
with powerful rays for a few days 
and then lapse into inactivity. 


"This 1s More THAN Pure FaNrasy. It 
has been discovered at the Univer- 
sity of California that some short- 
lived radioactive elements and com- 
pounds have this very selective action, 
so that it is possible to treat cancer 
of the bone with radioactive calcium. 


In the Barnard Free Skin and Can- 
cer Hospital of St. Louis, radioactive 
isotopes from the Clinton laboratories 
have enabled physicians to deal more 
effectively with congestive heart fail- 
ure by noting how sodium escapes 
with water from blood vessels and 
causes death by dropsy. Leukemia, 
lymphoma, and Hodgkin’s disease, all 
forms of cancer, are treated with 
radiogold. Red cells can be tagged 
and followed through the entire body, 
with the result that coronary throm- 
bosis is now better understood. 


With radioiron it is-now possible 
to find out the rate at which red blood 
cells are made and how iron is ab- 
sorbed and utilized in the body, 
which means that physicians are al- 
ready dealing with anemia more effec- 
tively. Penicillin and other drugs are 
_tagged with radioactive chemicals 
with the certainty that the manner in 
which they stop microbes from mul- 
tiplying will soon be known. 


Out in Honolulu, where Dr. 
George Burr directs a laboratory for 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, carbon dioxide has been 
tagged and the hitherto unsuspected 
fact discovered that sugar formed in 
a single’ leaf of a large cane is dis- 
tributed in three days to every root 
and shoot. At the University of Florida 
radioactive cobalt and copper, both 
needed by animals and plants, are 
traced from the soil through grass 
into the cows that eat the grass and 
through the cow to the bottle - fed 
baby. 

All this does not mean that the 
uranium pile will supplant the cyclo- 
tron. Some isotopes cannot be pro- 
duced in a pile at all. The point is 
that formerly only a few university 
professors were able to experiment 
with the isotopes; soon there will be 
several hundred so engaged and bi- 
ology, in general, and physiology, in 
particular, should receive a new and 
powerful impulse and living processes 
which are still mysteries may be re- 
vealed in all their details. 


It follows that the revolution of 
which we have heard so much is 
more likely to occur in fundamental 
biological science, in physiology, and 
in medicine rather than in folkways 
or in industry. 


President Truman’s announcement 
at the International Cancer Research 
Congress at St. Louis that radio- 
isotopes will be made available for 
medical biological research abroad 
has done something to restore the 
confidence of scientists in our good 
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intentions. The isotopes are of no use 
to anybody who thinks of making 
atomic bombs, but they are the most - 
important research tools discovered 
for centuries. 

The step taken by the Administra- 
tion is of no help in bringing the 
Russians to terms and thus solving 
the problem presented by the appli- 
cation of atomic energy in war an 
peace, but it does revive the hope 
that the free international exchange 
of scientific information — and ex- 
change, moreover, which made it 
possible for us to learn of the fission 
of uranium by Hahn and Strassmann ~ 
in the first place—will have fewer 
obstacles to overcome than it had in 
the past two years. | 


W iri rie Best RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 
now able to obtain radioisotopes at 
low cost, medicine, biology, agricul- 
ture, physics, chemistry should be 
able to develop in new directions. 
Even metallurgy, and hence industry, — 
are bound to profit. Too much em- 
phasis has been laid on the part that — 
the radioisotopes may play in finding 
a cure for cancer. It is the field of — 
natural science as a whole that will — 
benefit by the belated decision of this _ 
government to send _ radioisotopes — 
wherever they can be used by quali- | 
fied men. 

We are still far from restoring 
old freedom of communication in_ 
science but we have done something ~ 
to remove the European impressic 


that we intend to monopolize urani 


acquired about its ,fission-products. — 
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Covenants for Exclusion 


The rapid spread of ghetto restrictions makes moral farce of the 


Fourteenth Amendment. Will a clear-cut Supreme Court decision call halt? 


Se TIME THIS FALL THE SUPREME 
Court of the United States will 
determine whether or not a Detroit 
family may continue to occupy its 
own home; at the same time it will 
decide whether a St. Louis family 
may retain title to residential property 
it has purchased. 

The outcome of the cases, which 
will be argued shortly, will directly 
affect a one quarter Indian woman 
and her two one eighth Indian chil- 
dren in Hollywood, a Filipino student 
in San Francisco, a thrice decorated 
and wounded Chinese war veteran 
in Los Angeles, a half dozen Nisei 
veterans and their families on the 
West Coast, and numerous Negroes 
in such widely scattered cities as 
Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Battle Creek, Atlanta, Columbus, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, New York, and Pasadena. 

Indirectly, the decision will be of 
profound importance to all Ameri- 
cans because it will set at rest a long 
debated issue: Are ghettos consonant 
with the American constitutional sys- 
tem and enforceable by legal process? 
Many Americans will be shocked to 
learn that the question is open to 
‘debate and many others will deny 
that any such issue is involved. 

The facts are that the Detroit and 
St. Louis families have been ordered 
out of their homes solely because they 
are Negroes. In the event their ap- 
peals fail, they can be fined and even 
jailed if they persist in remaining in 
the homes they have bought and paid 
for. Both have violated race restric- 
tive covenants. The various other 
families mentioned—Indian, Filipino, 
Chinese, Japanese, Negro—are in the 
same boat; their cases are in various 
stages of trial and appeal in state 
coutts. 

- Race restrictive covenants are, in 
the field of residence, the end result 
£ that impulse toward racial segrega- 


ruction period and has continued 
most unabated down to our own 


on which arose in the post-Recon-. 


LOREN MILLER 


—By a vice-president of the National 
Bar Association, who is a leading 
authority in race restrictive covenant 
cases. 

Loren Miller was born in Nebraska, 
attended Howard and Kansas Univer- 
sities, has an LLB from Washburn 
Law School of Topeka, A member of 
the Bars of Kansas and California, he 
has practiced in California since 1935. 
He is a member of the national legal 
committee of NAACP and has been 
a newspaper man as well as frequent 
magazine contributor. Of his major 
interest he says: 

“TI really began specializing in race 
restrictive covenant cases out of the 
belief that the issue involved is one 
of prime importance to America.” 
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time. Curiously, yet understandably 
enough, the first attempt to impose 
residential segregation by law was 
not made in the South but on the 
West Coast. In the midst of one of 
its recurrent anti-Oriental agitationis, 
San -Francisco passed an ordinance 
establishing a ghetto for Chinese. A 
federal district court promptly held 
it invalid for constitutional and treaty 
reasons. : 


By cue urn or THE cENrURy, 
Negroes began deserting farms and 
villages of the South and moving city- 
ward. That movement, which had 
grown into a fair sized flood by 1914, 
was swollen by the urban labor de- 
mands of World War I. Alarmed 
southern cities responded with ordi- 


‘nances designed to effect residential 


segregation and fashioned to escape 
the constitutional objections made to 
the San Francisco ordinance. Pre- 
ambles to such measures recited that 
racial segregation was necessary to 
preserve interracial peace and _ prevent 
miscegenation. The text of the laws 
defined “Negro blocks” and “white 
blocks” with prohibitiqns against 
Negro residence in defined “white 


blocks” and white residence in “Negro 


blocks.” 
Relying on U. S. Supreme Court 


decisions upholding segregation on 
railroads and other public facilities, 
state supreme courts promptly held 
such ordinances valid exercises of 
state police power. The question got 
to the U. S. Supreme Court in 1919 
on a test of a typical Louisville enact- 
ment. The court scotched the whole 
scheme by deciding that any ordi- 
nance which prohibited occupancy of 
real property by members of a group 
solely because of race, was unconsti- 
tutional because it denied a would-be 
seller of property “due process of 
law” as guaranteed him by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The holding is 
technical enough but it has thwarted 
attempts by cities or other political 
subdivisions to impose racial resi- 
dential segregation by legislation. 
Meanwhile a cloud no larger than 
a lawyer’s pen was rising on the hori- 
zon. Undismayed, perhaps spurred, 
by the failure of the San Francisco 
ordinance, a group of San Diego 
property owners entered into an 
agreement against the Chinese, bind- 
ing themselves not to sell to them or 
to lease, rent, or permit Chinese oc- 
cupancy of property they then owned. 
In due time one of the owners 


‘rented his building to a Chinese laun- 


dryman. Other signers of the agree- 
ment promptly asked the federal dis- 
trict court for an injunction restrain- 
ing the Chinese from using or oc- 
cupying the property, on the ground 
that he was violating a private con- 
tract. His lawyers defended him by 
appealing to Section I of the Four- 
teenth Amendment which provides 
that “No State shall . . . deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 
Federal Judge Ross, later donor of 
the American Bar Association’s famed 
Ross Prize, agreed, holding that: 


Any result inhibited by the Constitu- 


tion can no more be accomplished by 


the contracts of individual citizens than 
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by legislation. . . . Such a contract 1s 
absolutely void and should not be en- 
forced in any court—certainly not in a 
court of equity of the United States. 


There the matter rested for twenty- 
seven years. 

In 1917 a similar case was decided 
in Louisiana. A subdivider laid out 
a tract and inserted a clause in each 
deed forbidding sale of the lot to 
Negroes. But eventually a hapless 
Negro bought one of the lots and suit 
was brought to forfeit his title. The 
action was successful, with the Louisi- 
ana state supreme court holding that 
although such an agreement was dis- 
criminatory on the basis of race, the 
Fourteenth Amendment does not for- 
bid discrimination by individuals but 
only by states. Missouri agreed with 
Louisiana in 1918. 

By 1919 the California supreme 
court was confronted with a case in 
which a _ subdivider had _ inserted 
clauses in his deeds. for- 
bidding occupancy by 
Negroes and it held that 
while an agreement not 
to sell to Negroes or any 
other group was invalid 
(for purely — technical 
reasons), a restriction on 
occupancy did not vio- 
late constitutional guar- 
antees. And Michigan 
agreed with California 
tap so22. 

Thus there are two lines of de- 
cisions: the one holding that restric- 
tions on sale are valid and the other 
holding that while restraints on sale 
are unenforceable, restrictions against 
occupancy will be enforced. That is 
why the Detroit family may continue 
to own (but not occupy) their home, 
while the St. Louis family may event- 
ually lose title to their property. 

The case that really implemented 
race restrictive covenants in Ameri- 
can lawewas a decision by the U. S. 


Supreme Court in 1926 known as 


Corrigan vs. Buckley. A group of 
Washington property owners entered 
into an agreement of the usual kind 
providing that none of them would 
sell or lease his land to Negroes. One 
signer broke the agreement and the 
Negro buyer was sued. The Court 
of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia followed the four states decisions 
just referred to and held that such 
agreements do not violate constitu- 
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tional guarantees or public policy. 
An appeal to the Supreme Court was 
attempted but was rejected on techni- 
cal grounds. In the course of the dis- 
missal, the court used certain phrases 
that have been bandied about ever 
since to prove that it has upheld the 
constitutionality of state court enforce- 
ment of racial covenants. 

It certainly did not do so directly, 
but its persistent refusal to review 
similar cases, all arising in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from 1926 to 1947, 
encouraged the growth and spread of 
such agreements. In all, sixteen states 
and the District of Columbia, speak- 
ing through appellate courts, have up- 
held race restrictions and numerous 
other state lower courts have given 
their blessing. All sorts of refine- 
ments have been added in the course 
of that growth. 

Earlier covenants ordinarily pro- 
scribed either oriental or Negro own- 
ership or occupancy and for limited 
periods of time. It has become the 
fashion in later years to forbid all 


+ 
JUST FOR EXAMPLE 


“ ... that no part of the premises shall ever be used or 
occupied by non-Caucasians except in the capacity of 
domestic servants of the owner or tenant of the property, or 
sold, conveyed, leased, rented or given to any but persons 
of the Caucasian race... 


33 


—from a deed to be found in Liber 3711, C. P. 493, recorded 
November 4, 1938 at White Plains, N. Y. 
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“non-Caucasian” use, a term that cer- 
tainly includes all persons of oriental 
and African descent and that has been 
interpreted by California courts to in- 
clude American Indians.- Some of to- 
day’s newest agreements are directed 
against all “persons whose blood is 
not entirely that of the white race” 
and there has been a marked increase 
in the number of anti-Jewish co- 
venants. The tendency has also been 
toward longer and longer proscriptive 
periods, with many perpetual co- 


-venants now on record. Unless there 


is a fundamental change in the law 
there is nothing to prevent a complete 
pocketing of minorities in the various 
cities and states. i 

The language used by the Supreme 
Court in the Corrigan case also had 
the effect of stimulating the growth 
of a lush legal lore justifying race re- 
strictive covenants and rationalizing 
their use. To begin with, the courts 
drew an analogy between racial re- 


’ 


but are forbidden by the constitution 


teenth Amendment forbids state dis- 


strictions and building restriction: 
Prior to the use of zoning power b 
cities and states, home owners had n 
way to prevent the encroachment o 
factories or slaughter houses on res 
dential areas other than throug! 
agreements between themselves ne 
to permit such use. 

Once such an agreement was im 
posed, whether by the subdivider o 
by neighborhood pact, it was said t 
run with the land and to bind futur 
purchasers who had knowledge of it 
existence. Mere recording of the co 
venant was said to charge future buy 
ers with knowledge of its contents 
In the event such a buyer attemptec 
to use the land contrary to the term: 
of the agreement, other owners coulc 
resort to the courts and secure an in: 
junction against the violator, who was 
then subjected to fine or imprison. 
ment for contempt of court if he per- 
sisted in the violation. 

Proponents -of race restrictive co- 
venants followed an identical course: 
subdividers imposed, or neighbors 
signed, an agreement for- 
bidding Negro owner- 
ship or occupancy. The 
agreement was duly re- 
corded. They, too, ap- 
pealed to the courts for 
injunctions against Ne- 
gro buyers or occupants. 
The courts looked to 
the building restriction 
precedents and nodded 
complete agreement. 

Somehow or other, 
judges have never seemed to see that 
similarity between building and race 
restrictive covenants is purely seman- 
tic. Building restrictions are imposed 
to control future wse of the land; race 
restrictions are designed to prevent 
particular persons from owning or oc- 
cupying the, land solely because of 
race or color. That is, racial covenants 
are entered into in order to impose 
a system of racial residential segrega- 
tion. 


"Ture 1s THE Appep CIRCUMSTANCE 
that cities or states are entirely free 
to enact zoning laws or ordinances 
limiting business use and regulating 
the size and character of residences, 


to enact racial zoning laws. When 
Negroes point to this fact they are 
told politely but firmly that the Four- 


crimination but leaves 


individual 
free to do as they choose. 


exercise it the right 


Of course, racial covenants are pri- 
vate agreements but they are not self- 
executing. Proponents must appeal to 
state courts to enforce them through 
issuance of injunctive or other relief, 
and the violator is punished through 
a fine imposed or a jail term visited 
on him by the state. 


W « are Lerr IN A RIDICULOUS, AN- 
omolous situation: neither the legisla- 
tive nor the executive branches of 
state government may require or en- 
force racial residential segregation, but 
another coordinate branch of state 
government may accomplish the same 
result through the easy fiction that 
when a court issues an injunction re- 
straining a citizen from owning or 
occupying property, solely on the basis 
of race, its action is not state action 
at all but only a proper exercise of 
judicial power to enforce a private 
contract. 

That is the ultimate issue that will 
confront the U. S. Supreme Court 
when it studies the Detroit and St. 
Louis cases this fall. 

Although there is some comfort in 
the fact that the Supreme Court de- 
nied cities the right to establish 
ghettos, it is ironic that the court only 
compounded the problem by refusing 
to invalidate race restrictive covenants 
when it had the opportunity to do so. 
Had it upheld the right of munici- 
palities to zone by race it would un- 
doubtedly have required equality of 
the separate residential areas. As in 
other fields, the equality would have 
been more fictional than real but as 
the matter stands no authority is 
charged with any responsibility for 


‘seeing to it that urban land is avail- 


able for Negro occupancy. The courts 
have delegated to any subdivider or 
group of landowners that see fit to 
to exclude 


_ Negroes. 


& 


The practice first took root among 
the suburban middle class but has 
spread upward and downward at an 
alarming rate. It has become a fash- 
ae almost a passion, in conveyancing. 


Practically every suburb developed in 


the past twenty years, regardless of 


the class of persons it was designed to 


ract, is covered with race restric- 
‘ions. Every recognized Negro com- 
munity in almost every large city is 
ed in by racial covenants designed 
prevent expansion es such com- 


almost impossible to secure 


raw land for Negro home sites in the 
face of the opposition of adjoining 
tract owners who do not want a po- 
tentially expanding Negro community 
next door. Ghetto (as the advertise- 
ments used to say about “spit”) is a 
nasty word but if it has any meaning 
at all, then Negro communities in 
urban areas are ghettos in which all 
Negroes, regardless of income or 
preference, are forced to live. There 
is small comfort in the fact that they 
are maintained by decrees of equity 
courts, the traditional courts of con- 
‘science in Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence, rather a by decrees of dic- 
tators. . 


(Dam PROPORTION OF NEGROES LIVING 
in urban areas increased from about 
34 percent in 1920 to more than 48 
percent in 1940. The war stepped up 
the rate of increase. Every increase 
in urban Negro population has evoked 


a fresh outburst of race restrictions. 
. " rt 
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Marion Palfi photo 
Washington—where the dome of Democracy may study exclusion 


As a consequence, virtually all Negro | 


communities are overcrowded. 

The population density of Chicago’s 
South Side is 75,000 to the square 
mile, almost seven times that of the 
city at large. 

Baltimore Negroes, constituting 20 
percent of the city’s population, are 
crowded into less than 5 percent of 
its residential area. 

Washington’s Negro population in- 
creased more than 42 percent in the 


Thirties, while dwelling units open to 


Negroes increased about 32 percent. 
These random and typical examples 
indicate something of the prevailing 
overcrowding. But they do not tell 
the whole story. 
In Los Angeles, 10 percent of 
dwelling units occupied by whites are 


substandard as against 17 percent of ge . 


those occupied by non-whites; com- 


parable figures for Chicago are bing m 
percent for whites and 49 percent ee 
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Wages by the Year 


Guaranteed annual wages for labor—a theory and also a subject of 
research, but practically realized as yet by only a few companies. 


B= AS WORKER AND CONSUMER, A 
wage earner is the better for an 
assured minimum income. There is 
growing acceptance of this idea. But 
in spite of significant guaranteed wage 
studies, with mounting interest in the 
whole question, progress in the actual 
establishment of such schemes con- 
tinues slow. 

Government has done nothing to 
remove the legal handicaps which 
hamper these plans for income se- 
curity. Labor and management have 
not tackled the problem of the work- 
ing details which would make an an- 
nual wage or guaranteed employment 
feasible in the widely differing situa- 
tions of various industries and plants. 

Nevertheless, more and more 
unions demand such guarantees, and 
many progressive managers are study- 
ing the question and “intend to do 
something about it.” 

By all odds the most comprehen- 
sive study ever made of work or wage 
guarantees is the Latimer report, 
which was transmitted to President 
Truman late in February but was not 
available for distribution until late in 
May, 

This study had its beginning in the 
1944 “big steel” contract negotiations 
when the union demanded a guar- 
anteed annual wage. The parties— 
U. S. Steel and the United Steel 
Workers, ClIO—could not resolve this 
and several other issues, through col- 
lective bargaining. Hence it was re- 
ferred to the National War Labor 
Board for settlement. In its decision 
in the Steel Cases, the board recog- 
nized thé-annual wage demand as 


—a part of the search for continuity 
of employment which is perhaps the 
most vital economic and social objective 
of our time. 


The board also held that to estab-— 


lish the plan would subject industry 
to “serious financial risks” and that 
“the country’s information on the im- 
portant subject of guaranteed annual 
wages is very limited.” The board 
therefore concluded that it was not 


EDWIN E. WITTE 


—The University of Wisconsin’s pro- 
fessor of economics here takes the 
occasion of the government’s com- 
prehensive Latimer report to examine 
this important field of industrial re- 
lations and social progress. 

Dr. Witte has been a specialist in 
labor relations for more than twenty- 
five years. He has pursued this in- 
terest usually from the Wisconsin 
faculty, with occasional emergency 
appointments in Washington. From 
this ripe experience he looks forward 
hopefully to more rapid gains in a 
sustaining method for wage payments. 
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justified “in the present state of the 
country’s information on the .sub- 
ject . . . to impose such a guarantee 
by order.” 

On December 1, 1944, by a unani- 
mous vote, the labor, industry, and 
public members transmitted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a recommendation that 
he appoint a special commission 


. . . to examine the experience which 
industry and labor have thus far had 
with these plans and to report the facts 
for the benefit of the country, together 
with recommendations regarding any 
further steps in this direction which 
may seem practical and desirable. 


In the pressure of urgent war prob- 
lems, it was not until March 20, 1945, 
that the President assigned this task 
to the Advisory Committee of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. Further months elapsed be- 
fore a research director was selected 
and it was still later that Congress 
appropriated $200,000 for the project. 
Finally, however, a competent re- 
search staff was assembled, under the 


direction of Murray W. Latimer, long © 


the chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and, earlier, the man di- 


rectly in charge of the formulation of 


the federal retirement systems for 
railroad workers. 

The study of actual experience with 
guaranteed wage plans, was made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Another important part of the Lati- 
mer report was an independent “eco- 


_ ment by an employer guaranteeing to” 


nomic analysis of guaranteed wages” 
by two of the country’s foremost eco- 
nomic theorists, Alvin H. Hansen and 
Paul A. Samuelson, both of Harvard, 
with comments on their conclusions 
by three other eminent economists: 
J. M. Clark, of Columbia, Edward S. 
Mason and Sumner H. Slichter, of 
Harvard. The main body of the re- 
port, however, is by the research di- 
rector and his staff. 

This deals principally with the need 
for work guarantees, their advantages, 
and the problems which have to be 
solved to make them more widely 
feasible. Especially noteworthy are 
the detailed surveys of the bearing of 
existing legislation upon work guar- 
antees and the estimates of the costs 
of guarantee plans under varying 
conditions. 

Appendices give a mass of statisti- 
cal information on all aspects of the 
problem, as well as case histories of 
nine plans — the three which have. 
been most publicized (Procter & 
Gamble, Geo. A. Hormel & Co, 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.) ; four plans less 
widely known but equally successful; 
one that was discontinued; and an- 
other which was partially abandoned. 

Throughout, the report presents 
factual information and also conclu-— 
sions as to what is needed to make 
wage guarantees both practical and 
desirable. These conclusions take the 
form of suggestions to government, 
labor, and industry. The basic find- 
ing is that the problem must be 
worked out through collective bar- 
gaining; that no solution can be im- 
posed by law. 


>» 


In sus REPORT, A GUARANTEED WAGE 
plan is defined as a formal commit- 


all, or to a specified group of his em-— 
ployes, wages or employment for not | 
less than three months. In all, 196 
such plans were found to be in oper-_ 
ation in January 1946, covering 61,000 
workers, out of 100,000 employed in 
the establishments having such plans 
Ninety percent of the plans provid 
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for payment of full time wages for 
the guarantee period, while two thirds 
guarantee employment for the entire 
year, at full time hours of pay. In 
addition, 151 plans are known to have 
been discontinued. 

The first guaranteed wage plan was 
started as long ago as 1893, but most 
such plans were instituted after 1933. 
With the exception of one year, there 
has been a continuous, although slow, 
upward trend in the number of guar- 


antees in operation. The one excep- 
tion was 1935. In that year ninety- 
six Wisconsin plans which had been 
launched under the stimulus of an 
exemption from that state’s original 
unemployment insurance act, were 
discontinued because the new federal 
Social Security Actknocked out the 
exemption. Most of the other dis- 
continued plans were terminated be- 
cause of special circumstances rather 
than because they proved too costly or 


~ 


could not weather depressions. 

Guaranteed wage plans which sur- 
vived the first years of trial have had 
an impressive record of continuity. 
The average age of those in opera- 
tion in January 1946 was almost ten 
years, and a majority of them got 
through the depression of 1937-38 
without serious difficulties. Eleven 
have been in operation since before 
1920, twenty-three antedate 1930. 

In addition to actual experience 


Non-Governmental Studies and Opinions 


(THE subject of guaranteed wages in recent months has received extensive exami- 
nation in books and magazine articles from various points of view, of which the 


following are significant examples: 


‘6°THE Guarantee of Work and Wages,” by 
_ Joseph L. Snider, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard. 


This book is based on extensive original research 
into the experience of individual companies and 
the thinking and plans of business executives and 
union leaders. The general conclusions are similar 
to those of the Latimer report. While no single 
plan has been, or can be, developed which will fit 
all industries, Professor Snider finds that soundly 
formulated schemes have benefited the companies 
concerned as well as their employes. While they 
by no means solve the problem of employment 
security, wage and work guarantees can contribute 
to the solution. “The only way to reach the ulti- 
mate objective is to achieve one by one the suc- 
cessive near-term objectives.” 


§6°THE Guaranteed Wage,” Fortune Maga- 
zine, April 1947. 


This is largely a discussion of the Latimer re- 
port, with some material drawn from other sources. 
The conclusion: Guaranteed wages “cannot be 
denounced as shocking nonsense or held up as a 
shining panacea. . . . Companies and industries 
that cannot guarantee wages would do well to 
marshall the facts that explain why. Those that 
can afford it—and have enough imagination to 
see what they are buying—will introduce the 
guarantee without waiting for the unions to 
demand it.” 


66 ANNUAL Wage and Employment Guaran- 
tee Plans,” by F. Beatrice Brower. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


This study, published in 1946, analyzes 125 
guarantee plants, including 32 that were discon- 
tinued. While only seven of the failures were due 
to burdensome costs, the general impression left 
by the analysis is that guaranteed wage plans are 
feasible only for fairly stable industries. 


A STUDY by A. D. Kaplan of Brookings 
Institution, 


The conclusions of this inquiry were announced 
immediately after those of the Latimer report 
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were made public, though the complete study is 
not available at this writing. Mr. Kaplan holds 
that the establishment of wage guarantees through- 
out industry would introduce new factors of in- 
stability, although individual companies may be 
able to adjust production policies so as to make 
annual wage commitments possible. 


[NDIVIDUAL comment— 


Emerson P. Schmidt, director of economic re- 
search, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: 

Mr. Schmidt links the high hopes which guar- 
anteed wages have aroused to the fallacious theory 
that depressions are due to a shortage of purchas- 
ing power. It is not guarantees of wages but 
stabilization of employment that is needed, he 
holds. 


Henry Ford II: 

He has expressed sympathy with the workers’ 
desire for an annual wage, but he considers the 
plan impossible for Ford Motors. 


Charles Luckman, president of Lever Brothers, 
writing in Harper's: Beate 

“T have a strong conviction that people who say, 
‘Oh, it is very well for the soap business, but it 
wouldn’t work for a minute in my plant, have 
not given it the kind of thought that American 
industrial leadership has given to the ingenious 
conversion of waste materials into useful by- 
products. The skill and imagination which gave 
us this leadership could as readily be turned to 
the utilization of wasted potential man-hours.” 


Ira Mosher, chairman of the board of the National 
Association of Manufacturers: ; 
Speaking at the Palm Springs industrial rela- 
tions conference, he expressed his approval of 
guaranteed annual wages as a desirable innovation. 
However, he underscored the fact that they call 
for the genuine cooperation of labor, management, 
and government; and further, that they are possible 
only on the basis of continuing profitable business. 
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with guaranteed wage plans, the Lati- 
mer report explores the feasibility and 
desirability of their much wider use 
in American industry. This turns 
largely on costs; it is to this practical 
problem that the report’s longest sec- 
tion is devoted. 

Computations are presented on the 
gross costs of unlimited guarantees 
(fulltime wages for 52 weeks) to all 
employes in forty-two establishments, 
in widely different industries, for 
which complete employment data for 
the years 1937 through 1941 were 
available. It was found that in nine of 
these the gross costs would have been 
less than 6 percent of the total pay- 
rolls for these years, but in one plant 
which was shut down completely dur- 
ing the 1937-38 depression, they would 
have reached 33 percent. 


Tue costs oF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
limited guarantees were also computed 
and the conclusion reached that the 
soundest limitation is a maximum an- 
nual payment limit—say 10 percent 
of the total payroll. In the plant 
which had the worst employment rec- 
ord, such a limited guarantee, com- 
bined with unemployment insurance, 
would have assured the workers 60 
percent of full time earnings in the 
worst year and 90 percent in the five 
year period 1937-41. In most of the 
other plants, it would have resulted 
in full time earnings in four of the 
five years and not less than 75 per- 
cent, even in 1938. 

The estimates of gross costs do not 
take into account the offsets to be 
expected from the guaranteed wage. 
Such plans, experience shows, reduce 
labor turnover and hiring and train- 
ing costs. They also result in im- 
proved labor relations and greater in- 
terest in production on the part of 
the workers. In the long run, they 
should also prove a much stronger 
stimulus to management to regularize 


-employment»,.and stabilize business 
- than has experience rating in unem- 


ployment insurance. : 
The widespread adoption of guar- 


-anteed wage “plans, according to the 


economic analysis of Professors Han- 


‘sen and Samuelson, would have a 


beneficial effect upon the economy as 


a whole. A guaranteed wage should. 


not be regarded as the sole, nor even 
the principle, anti-cyclical weapon. 
But if soundly conceived and 


financed, such plans should prove 
helpful in averting minor depressions 
and mitigating short term business 
fluctuations. The analysis says: 


The guaranteed wage, used with care, 
with full recognition of its limitations, 
can become an integral part of a 
rounded program for greater security, 
for harmonious industrial relations, and 
for a more lasting prosperity. 


To facilitate the widespread adop- 
tion of this device, the plans must be 
coordinated with unemployment in- 
surance and given encouragement by 
government. On two occasions, Con- 
gress sought to provide such stimulus 
but failed to do anything effective. 
The Social Security Act authorizes 
the states to reduce rates in their un- 
employment compensation laws for 
employers with acceptable guaranteed 
wage plans. Only a few states made 
these provisions and no employers 
took advantage of them, because with- 
out making any guarantees whatever 
they could get equal or greater reduc- 
tions under experience rating. 

Provisions in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act allowing leeway in the mat- 
ter of daily overtime to employers 
with guaranteed wage plans were 
somewhat more effective. They are 
so rigid, however, that on the whole 
that act has tended to discourage 
rather than encourage the establish- 
ment of guaranteed wage plans. 

Much the same problem has arisen 
under state wage payment laws, 
which often have had to be circum- 
vented by guaranteed wage plans. 
Sull more unfavorable have been the 
unemployment compensation laws. 
Not only do employers get no reduc- 
tion in contribution rates, but their 
payments in fulfillment of the wage 
guarantees reduce the unemployment 
compensation to which their employes 
are entitled if they are laid off or 
discharged. 


Meosr piscouractne oF ALL, PERHAPS, 
is the fact that payments into reserve 
funds established to meet wage guar- 
antees are not recognized as a legiti- 
mate expense in computing income 
taxes, although payments into reserve 
founds for pensions, profit. sharing, 
and stock bonuses are so treated. 

To remove these handicaps, the 


‘Latimer report makes specific recom- 


mendations for changes in existing 
federal and state legislation. It sug- 
gests that employes under guaranteed 
wage plans be allowed unemployment 


compensation on the same basis as 
other employes. In other words, wage 
guarantees would supplement unem- 
ployment compensation and could be 
made at greatly reduced costs. 

Further, the Latimer report sug- 
gests amending the federal tax laws 
so that payments into reserve funds 
under guaranteed wage plans would 
be deductible expenses for income tax 
purposes. It also proposes a change 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
allow greater latitude in daily over- 
time for employers who guarantee 
2,080 hours of work a year (52 weeks, 
at 40 hours a week). While scrupu- 
lously refraining from even indirect 
compulsion, the government through 
such minor amendments to existing 
statutes would encourage, not handi- 
cap, the establishment of guaranteed 
wage plans. 


Ass as BEEN NOTED, THE LATIMER RE- 
port was prepared under the sponsor- 
ship of the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. This board includes in 
its membership many leaders of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and the 
public, among them Eric Johnston, 
George H. Mead, Edward A. O’Neal, 
James G. Patton, William Green, 
Anna M. Rosenberg, and George W. 
Taylor, the chairman of the board. 

In their letter, transmitting the re, 
port to the President, this board, rep- 
resenting such diverse interests, unani- 
mously agreed 


—that plans guaranteeing wages or 
employment, when suitably adapted to 
the needs and conditions of the indus- 
try or establishment, are valuable to the 
entire nation and afford a wholesome 
and desirable means for improving both 
worker and employer security. 


Their letter continued: “There is 
urgent need for achieving nationwide 
economic stability so essential to our 
national welfare and to the establish- 
ment of world security and peace.” It 
agreed with the report, however, in 
the view that the “adoption of guar- 
anteed wage plans should not be the 
subject of legislative action, but should 
be referred to collective bargaining.” 


To this it added that both employers 


and employes have “the definite re-— 
sponsibility of seeking to stabilize op- 
erations within a plant or industry in 
order to advance the level of general 
economic security of the nation.” 
The advisory board did not en- 
(Continued on page 557) 


Skirmish In Hawaii 


HIS ISLAND SEEMED PARADISE WHEN 
I farst visited it twenty-two years 
Jago, writes a friend just landed in 
‘Honolulu. “Now the skies and beaches, 
flowers and*trees are as beautiful as 
sever. But in that score of years, Hono- 
lulu has imported Western civilization 
jand Western civilization has hit it hard. 
‘Eden is Bedlam!” 

I have a story to tell of another im- 
:portation which, only this year, has hit 
‘health in Hawaii hard. It is how the 
legislature and governor of the Territory 
-decided that more health care might be 
needed by the half million people’ of 
their island; how they appointed a com- 
mission to study needs and make recom- 
‘mendations; how the commission re- 
ported a program and a bill; and how 
the eagle eye of organized medicine of 
the United States mainland saw a 
creeping precedent in the Pacific, and 
how a flying squadron went te make 
sure that it died before it could walk. 

The legislature got started in 1945, 
partly because people interested in the 
hospitals of the Islands were urging 
public subsidies or other methods of 
meeting increasing costs; partly because 
of a pending bill proposing a compre- 
hensive health insurance program. The 
governor was authorized to appoint a 
“Hospital Service Study Commission,” 
but this body was directed to investigate 
not only hospital problems but also 
medical service in general. 

The Hawaiian Islands are a melting 
pot as yet unmelted—over 30 percent 
Japanese, 10 percent Filipino, 6 percent 
Chinese, 15 percent Hawaiian or part- 
Hawaiian, 33 percent “Caucasian.” 
Nearly 100,000 persons, largely “Cau- 
casian,” added themselves to the popu- 
lation between 1940 and 1946. That is 
one reason why Eden seemed Bedlam. 

A little over half all live in the city 
of Honolulu. A little over two thirds 
of the 334 active physicians are there. 
Of the 250,000 persons living outside 
the major city, about 75,000 are sugar 
plantation workers or their dependents, 
and most of these get medical care from 
salaried doctors and hospitals, organized 
by the plantation owners—to all intents 
and purposes, compulsory insurance run 
by the employers. ; 
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The ratio of physicians to population 
is good in the capital city and on the 
plantations, but generally low elsewhere. 
The over-all ratio of hospital beds to 
population runs to the very good figure 
of 4.7 beds per thousand persons, but, 
says the commission, “many of these 
reported beds are located in small, 
wooden buildings hardly classifiable as 
‘hospitals.’ Close analysis shows a def- 
nite need for a comprehensive rural 
hospital program.” 

In January 1947 the commission pre- 
sented to the governor and legislature 
a thirty-six-page report, buttressed by 
over a hundred pages of tables and 
exhibits. They also offered the draft of 
a bill to implement their recommenda- 
tions. 


Are THE SERVICES OF PHYSICIANS AND 
hospitals physically accessible to the 
people of Hawaii? Yes, said the com- 
mission, for a large part of the people. 
Are they actually available? No, declared 
the commission, not enough nor to 
enough people, and largely for financial 
reasons. Everyone agrees that medical 
services should be available to people in 
proportion to their medical needs, but, 
says the report, actually services are 


_ available in proportion to people’s ability 


to pay for them. To quote: — 


' Self-supporting families do not wel- 
come the imprint of charity. The servy- 
ices of physicians and hospitals are re- 
garded as bills to be paid from savings 
or from current or future income. 
Hence, if a service is not regarded as 
extremely pressing, if a need can be 
postponed, there are economic and_psy- 
chological incentives to postpone. The 
fault does not lie with the physician, 
neither can it be assigned to the hos- 
pital. seven <a 

Any doubt as to the validity of the 


above paragraph has been dispelled by 


the grim evidence of October 1946, some 
six weeks after the beginning of the 
sugar strike. In a news item (Honolulu 


~~ 


Advertiser, October 11, 1946) the state- 
ments of representatives of the medical 
profession and the hospitals relative to 
certain of the effects of the strike were 
quoted. 

The medical spokesman said, “The 
extremes in the drop-off of patient at- 
tendancé at doctors’ offices range from 
20 to 40 per cent with a 25 per cent 
average through all wage and income 
groups. There is a marked tendency 
for patients to withhold from medical 
attention as long as they can.” And 
Queen’s Hospital was said to have re- 
ported a decrease of ten per cent of 
male and twenty per cent of female 
admissions. The source of the hospital 
information is quoted as saying that, 
“Many of them (people) suffer and 
some of them die for inability to pay 
for proper hospitalization.” 


A VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN, 
the “Hawaii Medical Service Associa- 
tion,” has been going for more than ten 
years, endorsed by the medical society 
and the hospitals, but it has attained a 
membership of- only about twenty thou- 
sand. The commission studied this plan 
and other voluntary plans in the United 
States and elsewhere. “No convincing 
evidence was found,” declares an official 
digest of the report, “that any such plan 
had secured sufficient coverage to justify 
the commission in accepting voluntary 
prepayment.” The commission therefore 
recommended compulsory health in- 
surance, and on this point it had some 
striking things to say. To quote again: 


The word “compulsory” is displeasing 
to the American mind and anything to 
which it is attached arouses resistance. 
It implies the use of force to make 
people do something that they dislike. 
But the vigorous debate apparently 
gives little consideration to changes that 
have taken place in recent years in 
existing medical and hospital plans. . 

Over ten years ago when hospital 
insurance was inaugurated the line be- 
tween compulsion and volition was 
drawn rather sharply. What compulsory 
features existed were submerged in the 
various pressures of “good salesmanship.” 
In what was regarded as a direct trans- 
action between employees and a hospital 
plan, the employer was excluded except - 
as an agent to collect the funds through 
payroll deduction. That period has been 
ended and today employers are urged 
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by the plans, both hospital and medical, 
to contribute all or a part of the costs 
for their employees. Furthermore, there 
is a growing tendency to include medi- 
cal and hospital services among the pro- 
visions of collective bargaining contracts 
between employers and employees. 

Thus, the once sharp dividing line is 
being erased in a significant fashion. 
Whatever may have been the theories 
regarding compulsion they are being 
displaced by a more solid and tenable 
concept. This is the concept of organized 
payment as a means of dignified self- 
support, as a device whereby the. princi- 
ple of mutual aid may be applied. The 
commission is impressed by the in- 
creasing emphasis that is being placed 
upon the obligation of people to accept 
the responsibility of mutual aid and to 
participate in a system of organized 
payment. ... 

The commission, therefore, recom- 
mends that the people of the Territory, 
by formal legislative enactment, accept 
the obligation to participate in a system 
of organized payment for medical care. 


The commission, however, did not 
propose services as broad as the National 
Insurance and Public Health Act. For 
various practical reasons, care in the 
doctor’s office and in the patient’s home 
is excluded, except prenatal and _post- 
natal care in an obstetric case. The plan 
offers only hospitalization and the serv- 
ices of physicians and surgeons while 
the patient is in a hospital. 


Wao WOULD BE COVERED? Asour 90 
percent of the population. The two 
chief exceptions are the legally indigent, 
who must be provided comprehensive 
medical service financed by general tax- 
ation, and people with incomes over 
$5,000. This well-to-do group, about 
8 percent of the population, would be 
covered, but only through indemnity. 
That is, instead of obtaining care for 
which the insurance fund would pay 
the hospital and the doctor, the over- 
$5,000 people would receive in cash the 
cost of these service benefits, but they 
_would have to make their own financial 
arrangements with their doctors and 
_ hospitals. 

How financed? All employes would 
pay 1¥, percent of their wages or salar- 


ies (up to $5,000); their employers an 


equal amount. This joint levy, the com- 
‘mission estimated, would yield $9,750,- 
000 a year. In addition, paeaeic es 
persons would pay at the rate of 24 
‘percent on the first $5,000 of net in- 
come. This special tax is estimated to 
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yield $500,000. The total of $10,250,000 
is what the commission estimates the 
whole scheme would cost, including 
$500,000 for administration. So far as 
one can judge from the rather meager 
data on this point (page thirty-three of 
report), the commission used a rather 
high professional fee schedule. It also 
assumed that about 10 percent increase 
in volume of service would be demanded. 

The commission bill assures free 
choice of doctor; provides for fee-for- 
service payment of doctors, and cost-of- 
service payments to hospitals; requires 
that patients with medical (as distin- 
guished from surgical or obstetrical) 
conditions must pay the hospital per- 
sonally for their first five days care in 
each illness; sets up a nine-member 
board, mixed lay and medical, for the 
over-all administration; provides for 
responsible local administration, in which 
employers, employes, physicians, and 
hospitals would share. 

What happened? Commissions pro- 
pose. Legislatures dispose. The com- 
mission submitted its report on January 
18, 1947. On February 13 it met with 
a group of territorial senators and rep- 
resentatives, to explain its findings. and 
its bill; not ‘to bring pressure for its 
adoption, said the chairman in sub- 
stance. Not until April 24 was there a 
public hearing. : 

In late February, an important radio 
forum lined up the director of Hawaii’s 
CIO-PAC and the secretary of the 
Honolulu Council of Social Agencies in 
favor of the bill, against two doctors of 
the medical society opposing it. Mean- 
while there had been coming into being 
what, by March, a Honolulu columnist 
was able to describe as “the best- 
organized anti-campaign of the legis- 
lative session.” 

An advertisement filling most of a 
page in Honolulu’s leading newspaper 
came out on February 10 (you see it 
reproduced in reduced size here) from 
an organization entitling itself “Spear- 
head for Americanism.” This was gen- 
erally understood to be a public rela- 
tions firm under the direction of a 
gentleman who declared over the radio: 


_“The system here proposed is alien to 


the deepest instincts of the American 
people. The program did not originate 


in America, but in Communist Russia.” 


Farry IN FEBRUARY THE HAwattaAn 
Medical Society had gone officially on 
record against the bill. Some members 
who might have favored the commis- 
sion’s limited measure seem to have been 
persuaded against it because it was “a 


-COMMUNISM,” 


foot in the door” leading to comprehen- 
sive health insurance. The commission’s 
report had given some basis for this 
fear by declaring the “ultimate goal of 
any system of organized payment should 
be . . . comprehensive medical service,” 
and that the limited program “should 
be expanded, within specified periods of 
time, to include the other services.’ oT ie 
medical member of the commission had 
dissented from these statements, although 
he endorsed the immediate program. 

Additional large advertisements ap- 
peared in February and March, some 
from the medical society itself, others 
from “Spearhead for Americanism.” 
One of the latter, occupying an entire 
newspaper page, was reproduced in fac- 
simile and distributed to the audience 
at the public hearing. The medical 
society arranged a series of broadcasts, 
running some weeks as often as four 
times, and took. paid space in the papers 
to call attention to them. The board 
of directors of the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce went on record by a 
sixteen-to-one vote against the commis- 
sion’s policies and bill, the one dissenter 
being a commission member. 


"Tere was No ACTIVE ADVOCACY OF THE 
bill by the commission or its members. 
The Political Action Committee and 
some social workers spoke for it. Late 
in the session the issue was confused by 
the introduction of another bill, slightly 
different, apparently at the instigation of 
the CIO-PAC, illustrating again the 
unhappy truth that in social legislation, 
the pros often split on their ideas, while 
the antis unite on their interests. 
“Twelve Little Men,” anonymous as to 
source of funds, published a paid ad- 
vertisement against it. A few little peo- 


' ple wrote letters to the papers for it, to 


which the big guns replied. 

“Compulsion is the First Step toward 
screamed the ads. 
“A government bureau would dictate 
what doctors are allowed to doctor you.” 
“Bureaucracy thrives . . . your health 
suffers.” “Will Hawaii Bex made a State 
with such a step toward Socialism?” 

What happened? Simply that the leg- 
islative committee did not report out 
any health insurance bill. Perhaps the — 
most regrettable part of the whole 
course of events is that the carefully — 


_ worked out studies and proposals of the 


commission had almost no public dist 
cussion on their merits. 

Such combinations of emotio iz 
and misstatement seem ee in 
appropriate because of the character of 
the commission. Seven members were 


ppointed by the governor, but one 
lied and one left the Territory shortly 
fter the Commission organized. Of the 
ive who served, the Chairman and the 
Jice-Chairman are first-rank  busi- 
ess men of the Territory, a_ third, 
. former AFL official, is now a labor 
elations man for a business corpora- 
ion; one is a woman prominent in 
ocial work, connected with the leading 
jospital in Honolulu; the fifth is a 
yhysician formerly president of the local 
nedical society and long the medical 
idviser to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association. It seems incredible that 
‘ed-baiting could have been the chief 
weapon against the plan sponsored by 
such a group, yet it is the unbelievable 
that happened. The individual members 
were not assailed as such, but a more 
vulnerable target, the professor of public 
health at the University of Michigan, 
who had been technical consultant to the 
commission was a “foreigner” and was 
dealt with accordingly. 

The color of this campaign is all too 
familiar to those who have followed 
the anti-health-insurance propaganda on 
the mainland of the United States. It 
is not necessary to speculate why. The 
National Physicians Committee, the 
AMA’s propaganda arm, let the cat out 
of the bag in a report issued last May— 
not published, but mailed individually 
to thousands of doctors. After reciting 


the past achievements of the committee 


in fighting the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill and the continuing “threat” of such 
legislation, this report then goes on, 
with the title “The Acute Trouble Spot 


—Hawaii’’: 


“A number of known Communists 
and a legion of their followers have 
moved to the Territory of Hawaii with 
the obvious purpose of breaking down 
the government structure of the Terri- 
tory in anticipation of its becoming the 
49th State. 

Complementary to this move was_ 
he introduction into the 24th Terri- 


proposed the enactment of a territorial 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

It became evident to alert observers 
in the Territory of Hawaii and to the 
National Physicians Committee that a 
vigorous effort would be made to enact 
this legislation prior to the date when 
Hawaii became a State, The national 
implications are apparent. 

Since January, on invitation of the 
Territorial Medical Association of Ha- 
waii, NPC technicians have been co- 
operating to defeat the compulsory sick- 
ness insurance proposal for the Terri- 
tory. For more than a month, during 
March and April, a member of the 
NPC staff has been on the scene. It 


is now believed that the line can and 
will be held.” 

One infers that the “technicians” in- 
cluded the public relations firm. It 
would be nice to know how much 
money was made available to it and to 
the NPC staff member, to spend ip 
keeping Hawaii safe from Collectivism. 

We do know that the Hawaii Medical 
Society has assessed its members $75 
a year for three years—a war chest of 
$25,000 annually. “We hope,” said the 
chairman of the society’s Medical Eco- 
nomics Committee, “to have the ma- 
chine rolling so we can fight the next 
legislation without a future assessment.” 


torial Legislature on April 7 of a eR 
a ° . yA 
proposal for compulsory sickness in- oy x 
surance (House Bill,747). This pro- Bo 
posal is based upon the Report of rs 


the Hospital Service Study Commis- 
sion of Hawaii which, in effect, — 


from the Honolulu Ad- 
February 10, 1947 
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The Eye, the Mind, and The Memory 


A SCRAPBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS WITH 
comment intended to recall events 
and personalities of the United States 
between the wars has been assembled 
by Agnes Rogers and her husband, 
Frederick Lewis Allen, editor of Har- 
per’s Magazine and the author of “Only 
Yesterday.” It is called “I Remember 
Distinctly” (Harper, $5), and described 
as “a family album of the American 
people in the years of peace, 1918 to 
Pearl Harbor.” Its primary aim is enter- 
tainment, to stir our memories of the 
recent past, and its chief effect, despite 
serious concerns, is to create amusement 
at the inexplicable fashions of yester- 
year, and wonder at the unfamiliar be- 
ginnings of well-knowns, such as Harry 
S. Truman standing before the showcase 
in his Kansas City haberdashery, just 
after the first world war. 

At the same time, the long and highly 
competent career of William H. Jackson 
as a photographer is the basis for a book 
by his son, Clarence S. Jackson. “Picture 
Maker of the Old West: William H. 
Jackson” (Scribner, $7.50) is both a 
memoir and a picture gallery with his- 
torical connotations. 

Placed side by side, these two books 
suggest, first, a commentary on the 
camera that has made them possible. 
We see that Jackson, using cumbersome 
equipment and the old wet plate pro- 
cess, was frequently able to photograph 
landscapes with an exactness that led 
the scientist Ferdinand V. Hayden to 
exclaim: “Why, I could classify the 
strata from this.” He was able to make 
portraits that reproduced all that the 
human eye might see. The difference 
between the camera work in the two 
books lies in the techfical advance which 
has made possible the photographing 
of men in action. The Rogers-Allen 
book discloses the results of speed. 

Another unexpected, upsetting fact 
develops as we examine the two books. 
The Rogers- Allen beok, portraying 
events of which we have personal 
knowledge, if not by eye then by ear, 
gives them the romantic aspects of un- 
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real drama. The Jackson book, dealing 
with the pioneer West, its Indians, its 
mud-caked settlements, contradicts our 
impression of romance and high adven- 
ture and offers a logical and realistic 
history instead. The belief that the 
winning of the West was a glorious 
campaign will not down, despite mem- 
oirs describing the hardships of the 
pioneers. But the drawings and photo- 
graphs that Jackson made are evidence 
of its plain beginnings, in an era that 
knew not Hollywood. 


J susr Nor cive THE IMPRESSION THAT 
“I Remember Distinctly” is so thor- 
oughly intended to entertain that it 
does not take account of serious mat- 
ters. Many of the events in the years 
between the wars had a sobering effect 
on the relatively happy American tem- 
perament. The book dramatizes the 
financial crash of 1929 by reproducing 
part of the stock market report of that 
fateful October 29; it pictures the bread 


_ lines and the hovels of the unemployed, 


as well as the dust storms that ruined 
great areas of middle America. 

But throughout the book, the char. 
acter of the photograph determines its 
size and place. Although Mr. Allen 
has tried to put the essential significance 
of each event into a few concise state- 
ments, he has been unable to show, by 
photographs, the relative importance of 
the dust storms as against such social 
irritants as John Dillinger and Al 
Capone. Here, as in the press, burglaries 


-and murders appear to be representative 


of daily life in America, when often 
they are only accessories to entertain- 
ment, helping to satisfy the appetite for 
thrills of the normal, domesticated 
American. 


Another conclusion comes from ex- 


amining the pictures in “I Remember 
Distinctly”: that the intangibles are 
often mightier than recognizable evi- 


dence. Ideas are intangible matters, so: 


far as the camera knows. The Bingiaals 
in widely publicized criminal cases can 
be photographed; here are the facts of 


their bitter days. But with acquittal 
or conviction they fade into limbo and 
their influence is nil. We look at the 
pictures of the principals in the Hall- 
Mills case, the Gray-Snyder trial, the 
young, immature features of Richard 
Loeb, and the truculent mouth of John 
Dillinger, and pass on. But Sacco and 
Vanzetti, handcuffed, disposed of of 
part of a page, suggest more than the 
eye can see. Mr. Allen’s comment is 
brief and neutral. He reports that 
“many people thought they had been 
railroaded” and “millions believed them 
to have been innocent.” Some space is 
given to the arrest of those who pro- 
tested. It seems to me that here the 
editorial inspiration faltered. The, ring-, 
ing declaration of innocence of these 
men came well within the formula of 
this book and could have been repro- 
duced from a newspaper page, as was 
the news of Lindbergh’s successful 
flight to Paris and Hitler’s accession to 
the chancellorship. 


Mian wears A MASK, AND 60 FAR AS 
news photographs are concerned, gives 
little inkling of what goes on behind 
it. Do photographs suggest an indi- 
vidual’s, capacity for good or dl? I 
doubt it. We read much into them. 

It is true that the faces of some of 
the criminals here showm appear un- 
friendly, but similar faces might appear 
in pictures of any innocent crowd. 
Without specific identification, many 
individuals are . unclassifiable. Their 
actual faces may reveal more, since they 
are not immobile; their photographs do 
not. After what history tells us about — 
agitators, we look amazed at the smiling 
faces of Father Coughlin and Gerald 
L. K. Smith, and see little to set them 
off from the kindly features of Wendell 
Willkie. The members of Jehovah’s — 
Witnesses, snapped at a convention, are 
more likely to inspire distrust, despite 
Mr. Allen’s truthful remark that they 
are merely “pathetic.” 

We are too far removed from William 
H. Jackson’s Pawnee scouts and Sioux 


jwatriors to add details to his pictures 
from actual memory. From_ hearsay 
‘we know what the troopers of Fort 
Laramie looked like, but their period, 
‘well-remembered by our grandfathers, 
‘is rapidly being rubbed out. As Jack- 
son, burdened with camera equipment, 
coils over the old Mormon trails, we 
get a chance to refresh our knowledge 
of the past. We, who fear: standardiza- 
tion, observe how thoroughly the fron- 
tier towns were standardized, and how, 
in the larger settlements, such as Omaha, 
a brick “block” looked exactly like a 
similar structure in Springfield, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Jackson also photographed natural 
“wonders” with the Hayden Survey. 
He was the first to photograph the 
Mountain of the Holy Cross, in 1873, 
and although airplane cameras may por- 
tray it from many angles inaccessible 
to the pioneer, I doubt that they will 
improve on his work. He photographed 
the Garden of the Gods and the geysers 
and springs of the Yellowstone region. 
He took the first photographs of the 
cliff dwellings on the Mesa Verde. He 
recorded the little locomotives and trains 
of the 1870's, binding the West together, 
and he made panoramas of bustling 
mining towns, such as Central City, 
Colo. But for the most part men do not 
appear in these pictures. When they do, 
they are posed, not caught on the run. 

Pictures are often considered the low- 
est levels of communication, since any- 
one can be entertained by looking at 
them without exercising his mind. Just 
as many individuals can look at build- 
ings, factories, and human beings in 
action without drawing any ‘meaning 
from them, so they can sit before motion 
pictures of the most corrosive influence 
without perceptibly changing their 
views or attitudes. It is impossible to 
tell from the faces of spectators leaving 
a motion picture theatre, what horrors 
have been seen inside. One reason that 
pictorial. dramas ranging all the way 
from bad behavior and alcoholism to 
brutality and murder seem to have no 
lasting influence is the indifference of 
the spectator, his lack of imagination. 
If movies brought on riots we might 


be more concerned about their subjects. 


Yer picrures cAN BE STIMULATING. 
They are an easy means of catching the 
attention; they can be studied repeatedly 
and can develop a string of associations 
in the mind. Nearly every adult Ameri- 
can has had specific knowledge of the 
events in “I Remember Distinctly.” If 
he has not heard Woodrow Wilson’s 


voice as clearly as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s, he probably has seen Wilson’s 
pictures in the newspapers and read 
about him, for Wilson is a part of the 
American family. Every man in this 
book is “one of ours”; we share each 
triumph and have a part in each defeat 
and mistake. 

We must not think, however, that 
because the camera now takes pictures 
far more quickly than the flicker of an 
eyelash, and because news events are 
eternally before our eyes, our grand- 
fathers were deprived of this great 
boon. William H. Jackson was one of 
the men who profited by the stereoscope 


and made it popular. His pictures of 
the natural wonders of the west were 
widely admired. 

I doubt whether ‘there are propor- 
tionately more radio cabinets in Ameri- 
can homes today than there were stereo- 
scopes fifty years ago. The New York 
Public Library has a vast collection of 
such pictures. They proye that news 
events were often photographed—that 
pictures of the Johnston flood were as 
widely circulated as those of Bridal Veil 
falls. Jackson, who lived until 1942 and 
almost rounded out his century, could 
hardly have considered modern methods 
radically new. 


GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 
ABROAD, edited by Joseph S, Roucek. 
Funk and Wagnalls. $5. 


Hans Kohn 


"Tere Have Bren A NUMBER OF BOOKS 
discussing the various governments and 
constitutions in Europe, and most of 
them are concerned only with the lead- 
ing nations, Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. They discuss the 
constitutional and administrative prob- 
lems of these countries in an abstract 
way without ever inquiring how far 
the “democracy” of the Soviet consti- 
tution of 1936 was translated into reality 
or how far the social and intellectual 
tendencies of Weimar Germany corre- 
sponded to the constitution of 1919. 

Joseph S. Roucek and his fcur col- 
laborators have followed a different, and 
in the opinion of this reviewer, a much 
more profitable approach. They have 
not been satisfied with the descriptive 
analysis of documents and texts; they 
have added a penetrating discussion of 
historical background and of social 
forces and intellectual trends at work in 
each of the various countries. And they 
have paid due attention to the nations 
of the Iberian peninsula, to the Baltic 
republics, and to the states of central 
and southeastern Europe. Of non- 
European countries only Latin America 
has been included. 

The book is intended primarily as a 
text book for college classes. But also 
it will render excellent service to the 
general reader and to the adult student 
of the international scene. It will help 
in understanding the true nature of the 
governments in the Balkan countries, 
the forces struggling for the control of 
France or Italy, the place and nature 
of South America’s labor organizations, 
the rapid progress achieved in Turkey 


during the last fifteen years contrasted 
with the stagnation in Spain, Russia’s 
foreign policy, and Britain’s domestic 
transformation —all complex problems 
elucidated in the present book with 
clarity and impartiality. Though the 
United States itself does not receive any 
formal treatment, conditions and devel- 
opments in foreign countries are often 
contrasted with those in the United 
States and the interrelation is always 
carefully stressed. 


FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY, 
edited by F, Ernest Johnson, Harper. $2, 


Ralph Adams Brown 


Tu INsTITUTE FOR ReELIcious AND 
Social Studies, established at the Jewish 
Seminary of America, represents a 
unique effort at interfaith understand- 
ing. This volume is made up of a series 
of Institute lectures during the academic 
year 1944-45. The editor tells us: 


~The design of the series grew out of 

some academic experimentation on the 
editor’s part aimed at bringing into one 
perspective the sources and various ex- 
pressions of the democratic idea em- 
bodied in Western culture. So many 
strands enter into the development of 
democracy, and its expression has so 
many facets that their adequate presen- 
tation requires the collaboration of 
minds familiar with a variety of dis- 
ciplines. 


It is difficult to give an adequate idea 
of the scope of this volume in a brief 
review. After the editor’s opening dis- 
cussion of “The Crisis in Modern De- 
mocracy,” there come six essays dealing 
with the sources of the democratic faith. 
Among the remaining ten essays are 
“The Founding Fathers,” “Democracy 
and Economic Liberalism,” “The Role 
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of Economic Groups,” “Democracy in 
a Collectivist Age,” and so on. 

The authors include many foremost 
contemporary thinkers: Irwin Edman, 
George Schuster, George Huston, A. J. 
Muste, Goodwin Watson, Scott Bu- 
chanan, Mordecai Kaplan, and H. Paul 
Douglas. Their essays vary somewhat 
in quality and in readability—always a 
weakness of any collective work of this 
kind. But in .this case so many are 
outstanding that readers may feel well 
repaid for the purchase of the volume 
from the reading of a single chapter. 

In spite of the diversity of subject 
there is a thread of binding continuity. 
All of the authors recognize the dangers 
that confront democracy; the necessity 
for a greater understanding of our 
democratic: faith, if we are to strengthen 
it, runs throughout the volume. In his 
introductory essay Mr. Johnson remarks: 


The gulf between contemporary sys- 
tems of thought defines a problem of 
democracy. Diversity is not a denial of 
unity, but a counterpart; yet this is true 
only to the extent that differences are 
rationally apprehended, appreciated, and 
respected. . . . This is one of our major 
problems, and it means that we have to 
think out the function in a democracy 
of that sustained tension between op- 
posites which keeps them in precarious 
balance but in vital interrelationship. 
The democratic instrument of persua- 
sion is always in danger of mounting 
to coercion, on the one hand, and falling 
to the level of appeasement, on the 
other. 


Ons OF THE MORE CHALLENGING ESSAYS 
is Dr. Elliot’s discussion of “Democracy 
in Educational Practice.” He begins: 


In considering democracy in educa- 
tional practice there must be some meas- 
ure of agreement as to the meaning of 
the term democracy. It seems to me to 
be that arrangement of life by which 
the members of a group, small or large, 
have the opportunity to participate re- 
sponsibly and cooperatively, in propor- 
tion to their maturity and ability, in de- 
ciding, plafining, executing, and evalu- 
ating all matters in which the group is 
involved, matters both within the life 
of the group and in the group’s rela- 
tionship to other groups and to the com- 
mon life of which the group is a part. 


Applying this definition to an analysis 
of democracy in education, he writes, 
“Deciding and planning what to do, 
carrying out these decisions, and ap- 
praising the results are the steps in any 
democratic procedure.” 
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Goodwin Watson’s essay on “Democ- 
racy in a Collectivist Age” is stimulating 
and provocative; his conclusions are 
heartwarming to those who have feared 
that the rise of collectivism meant the 
end of our democratic tradition. He 


concludes: 


Collectivism does not necessarily bring 
totalitarianism. A Collectivist Age may 
be made an age of increasing democ- 
racy.... The defense of democracy lies 
in our education to democracy.... 


GERMANY’S UNDERGROUND, by 
Allen Welsh Dulles, Macmillan, $3. 


BERLIN UNDERGROUND 1938-1945, 
by Ruth Andreas-Friedrich. Holt. $3. 


THEY ALMOST KILLED HITLER, by 
Gero v.S, Gaevernitz, Macmillan. $2.50. 


Paul Hagen 


Derine THE WAR THE AMERICAN PUB- 
lic became acquainted with the black 
record of Germany. It is natural that a 
reaction to the total condemnation should 
set in now with the first publications on 
what could be called the white record 
of a good many Germans during. the 
Hitler period. In the heyday of. the 
black record excitement even the exist- 
ence of such an opposition was denied. 

Allen Welsh Dulles dismisses those 
earlier emotional misjudgments: 


Even in a totalitarian state the strug- 
gle for individual liberty does not cease. 
The knowledge that this was so in 
Germany can inspire all those who hope 
and work to build something better in 
the Germany of tomorrow. 


Mr. Dulles has authority for his re- 
vision of the conception of an indis- 
criminate black record. His job during 
the war was to maintain secret contacts 
with the very opposition whose existence 


was publicly denied. He further “satis-. 


fied his curiosity” after the war when, 
assigned to the Nuremburg trial staff, 
he studied the documentary evidence. 
The story of~the abortive revolt of 
July 20, 1944, has received from him 
its first publication in this country. You 
will be surprised to read that, at least 
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temporarily, three chiefs of the German 
General Staff, the chief of counter- 
intelligence, several field marshals, and 
army commanders were involved. While 
their participation gave the plot its sig- 
nificance, they were also its weakness. 

It is amazing to learn how much 
energy and effort can be spent behind 
the iron curtain of an authoritarian 
dictatorship without the recognition or 
knowledge of the outside world. Mr. 
Dulles makes this point very clearly. 

Possibly the only weakness of Mr. 
Dulles’ book is his overestimation of the 
opposition potential of the conservative 
wing of German society. The book is 
impartial in its presentation and praise 
of the assistance given the military plot- 
ters by the Left, but the real history of 
the classic German underground, the 
underground that formed on the first 
day of Hitler’s usurpation of power, 
still awaits its historian. 

“Berlin Underground,” by Ruth 
Andreas-Friedrich, will be a contribu- 
tion to the larger story that will one 
day be written. In diary form, it is the 
history of one small group of decent 
and courageous intellectuals and pro- 
fessional people in Berlin, whose day- 
to-day efforts to resist were hopelessly 
isolated, even from many similar groups. 
They could not get together under the 
conditions of totalitarian dictatorship. 

In one important way this unassum- 
ing book (with the somewhat tvo as- 
suming title) adds to the story of the 
conservative opposition. It defines a test 
of honor for Germans who did their 
best to counteract anti-Semitic persecu- 
tion and other barbarisms of the regime. 

Mr. von Gaevernitz, Mr. Dulles’ as- 
sistant during the war, presents the story 
of one of the more courageous officer 
plotters, Fabian von Schlabrendorff, who. 
attempted to kill Hitler in March 1943, 
by placing a bomb in his airplane— 
another one of the bombs that did not 
go off. His book is fascinating for its 
detailed account of the opposition in the 
headquarters of the most important 
German army in the eastern battlefields. 
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Wherever intelligent people gather, | 
solutions are born through enlightened dis- 
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"K handy reference for all persons 
concerned with human relations.” 


—Eduard C. Lindeman 


SO YOU WANT 
TO HELP PEOPLE 


Rudolph M. Wittenberg 


Whether you direct grown-ups’ ac- 
tivities because it is your chosen vo- 
cation or supervise youngsters just 
for fun, this book will help you, the 
leader, to help others through scien- 
tific knowledge of human behavior. 
Dr. Wittenberg brings psychology, 
psychiatry, and psychotherapy down 
to earth without oversimplifying 
complicated matters. In understand- 
able, applicable terms here are the 
principles of mental hygiene—tools 
reserved heretcfore for specialists 
but » w made accessible for use by 
any group leader, professional or 
amateur, in per- 

forming ordinary 

fq duties and solving 

aed EVeryday problems. 


aA thoughtful and 
carefully prepared 
h handbook of practical 
use to supervisors and 
Ato paid and volunteer 
leaders in settlements, 
i neighborhood centers, 
camps, and other rec- 
reation-education agen- 

Be cies.” 
—Clyde E. Murray 
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By CHARLES BERG, M.D. 


fj HE Physician to the British Hospital for 

_ @ Functional Mental and Nervous Disorders 

__ writes an illuminating description of a com- | 

Ow plete Fretiiian analysis. This study offers | 
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Gruening of Alaska 


continued from page 515 
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of power company propaganda, and 
he inveighed against newspapers 
which opened their columns to such 
material. In 1934, he served briefly 
as editor of the New York Evening 
Post, but resigned hurriedly after an 
angry rumpus with the publisher, J. 
David Stern. Gruening was now 
ready for a career. in government. 

For five years he was director of 
Territories and Island Possessions in 
the Interior Department. He and 
Ickes quarreled constantly. 

President Roosevelt may have telt 
he had hit on a happy solution in 
the winter of 1939, when he named 
Gruening as governor of Alaska. 
Gruening had been in the Territory 
once before, and then he had said, 
“At the age of forty-nine I had seen 
many interesting and beautiful places 
in Europe and the Americas. But 
no region ever gave me quite the 
profound thrill that Alaska did.” 

Gruening entered into frontier life 
with the robust zest of a Teddy 
Roosevelt. He and his tall, stately 
wife, Dorothy, who has occasionally 
been mistaken for Eleanor Roosevelt, 
swam in the glacial-rimmed salt 
water of the Inside Passage. The 
governor took countless kodachromes 
and kept visitors up until four in the 
morning looking at them. This vig- 
orous participation in Alaskan life 
continues.. Gruening’s oldest son, 
Hunt, is a senior pilot for Alaska 
Coastal Air Lines. Dorothy Gruening, 
the most distinguished looking host- 
ess in the history of the executive 
-mansion, entertains a variety of visi- 
tors ranging from full-blooded Indian 
members ‘of the legislature to Cana- 
dian Mounty inspectors. 


Bor tue GOVERNOR'S CHIEF ASSET TO 
Alaska is not that he has shot the 
great brown bear or that he flies on 
days when even army pilots fear to 
take off. Gruening’s congenital stub- 
borness, as well as his flintlike in- 
tegrity, have opened the first breach 
in the stockade of exploitation which 
has surrounded the Territory since 
1898. He has railed against 


at last competin 


over fifteen years of age. have 


layed by weather, for meals and cots 
only a few weeks after the company 
received certification from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Gruening made 
a public issue of it. } 
Gruening campaigned sa_persist- 
ently for a land road to Alaska that 
even the army, which disliked his 
criticism of its interior route, gave 
him credit for the basic decision at 
the White House. General Patsy 
O’Connor, selected by the War De- 
partment to construct the famous 
1,519-mile Alcan Highway, said, 
“Gruening must be listed as a pioneer 
advocate of this great project.” 


Nor act THE covernor’s RELATIONS 
with the armed forces have been har- 
monious. He rejected the request of 
the late General Simon Bolivar Buck- 
ner that soldiers have the right to 
hunt without licenses. “Alaska shall 
not be gutted of its rich game pre- 
serves,” said Gruening, despite the 
fact that he seemed to be depriving 
GI’s of pleasure and recreation. 
Gruening was just as adamant when 
the Alaska Railroad sought permis- 
sion to kill moose which were slipping 
through trestles and cow guards, and 
delaying trains. “Lift them off the 
track,” ordered the governor. Gruen- 


ing believes the tourist business is 


Alaska’s greatest potential for the 
future, and he does not want the big 
game and fish runs willfully destroyed. 
Nor has he hesitated to talk to 
Alaskans about the Territory’s grave 
social problems. Despite the small 
population, five Alaskans die each 
week from tuberculosis. Many of 
these cases go unreported and un- 
treated. Nearly 90 percent of the 
“X-rays taken on the Bering Sea coast 
reveal the presence of tuberculosis. 
Alaska is a land of homeless, rootless 
men, and Gruening has claimed this 
will continue as long as the present} 
balance between the sexes prevails. 
The Territory is inhabitated by two} 
_white men for every white wom 
‘Nine out of ten white girls in A 


married at least once. The gov 
has often pointed out that . 

needs nurses, teachers, and ste 
-phers who will become 
_ mothers in the fastnesses 


$10,000 annual sinecure in the deep- 
freeze. If the $55,000,000 canned sal- 
mon industry left less than $6,000,000 
to resident Alaskans in the Territory 
for wages and fish, other governors 
were grateful for small favors. Six 
million dollars was $6,000,000, wasn’t 
it? Ernest Gruening wants the whole 
$55,000,000 to stay in Alaska. Today, 
he is demanding a progressive tax on 
fish traps which will make it impos- 
sible for a few absentee corporations 
to dominate the industry. 

The demand may be far from 
realization, yet for the first time 
Alaskans are thinking of these issues. 
When a Cabinet official 5,000 miles 
away forbids their governor to leave 
the Territory to challenge rates im- 
posed by the Maritime Commission, 


Alaskans question the worth of ab- 
sentee government. When the canned 
fish industry hauls away a fortune in 
Chinooks and Cohos and leaves be- 
hind a few pennies in taxes, Alaskans 
are not sure that this use of their 
resources serves them well. If it took 
an intellectual physitian, journalist, 
and author from New York to dis- 
close these things to the people of 
America’s last frontier, that is merely 
another demonstration of the versa- 
tility and flexibility of Americans. 

After 1948 Ernest Gruening may no 
longer be governor of Alaska. Yet 
Alaskans agree that the . Territory 
never will be again as it was before 
he landed at Auk Bay in 1939, and 
most of them believe the changes have 
been for the better. 


UN and the Waters of the World 


Mediterranean as’ a whole, for the 
Mediterranean with its foci at Gibral- 
tar and Constantinople is a main 
field of international rivalry, suspicion, 
and ambition. But this is not enough. 
Whether the world is one or not, 
we are in a period of global solution. 
The international character of the 
great oceans is, indeed, more evident 
than that of the narrow seas and the 
easiest way to deal with the smaller 
and bitterer problems may conceivably 
be by covering them in an over-all 
arrangement. At the 1947 meeting 
of the United States section of the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom in Philadelphia 
in April, I presented a proposal for 
giving to the United Nations control 
of all those waterways of the globe 
which are of international interest, 
‘not only canals (such as Suez and 
Panama), straits, and narrow seas, 
but the oceans themselves. What was 
proposed was the creation of a United 
Nations Maritime Authority ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly. 
The Philadelphia meeting referred 
the proposal to the international au- 
thority of the WILPF, the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee of which 
was to meet in Geneva the following 
month. At this meeting all the eleven 
members, from as many countries, 
were present, the Philadelphia pro- 


posal was discussed, and it was voted | 


to send a petition to the United Na- 
tions asking the appointment of a 
committee to study the subject—both 
its substance and the practical meth- 
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ods of realizing it, should it be ap- 
proved. Each national section of the 
WILPF was asked to secure signa- 
tures for this petition from a small 
number, say from three to ten, of 
persons of known competence, official 
or unofficial. 

This procedure means that the idea 
will be presented to various leading 
persons in eleven different countries 
and that if it commends itself to 
them, it will be laid before the UN 
with interesting evidence of interna- 
tional support. 

Suggestions included in my mem- 
orandum to the Philadelphia meeting 
were substantially as follows: 


1. Tse Genera AssEMBLY OF THE 
United Nations should appoint a 
Maritime Authority, superseding any 
existing body of the sort, with wide 
powers covering all the waterways of 
the world which have an international 
character, including the oceans, nar- 
row seas such as the Mediterranean, 
straits, canals such as Suez, Kiel, and 
Panama, and so far as may seem indi- 


dicated, international rivers such as 


the Rhine and Danube, although very 
possibly the latter might be best left 
to a purely European authority. 


2. Tue InrernationaL Maritime 


Authority should be charged with the 
following functions: 


1. The making of a maritime survey 
covering the main international water- 
ways of the world as well as scientific 
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studies of currents and other aspects 
of oceanography. 

2. Weather reporting and meteoro- 
logical research. 

3. The care of lighthouses, buoys, and 
in. general whatever is necessary to 
render navigation safe and convenient. 


4. The control of fisheries, whaling, 
and sealing, in the interests of fair play 
and productiveness and to prevent de- 
nudation of fishing grounds and waste- 
ful and destructive whaling and sealing 
practices. 


5. Provisions looking to safety at sea, 
including iceberg patrol. 


6. The establishment and maintenance 
of free ports, or foreign trade zones, 
where vessels engaged in foreign trade 
can transship, sort, rearrange or store 
cargoes, without going through Customs 
as long as the goods do not leave the 
specified zone. An example of such a 
zone is that now established at Staten 
Island in New York Harbor by federal 
authority. 


7. The possession and maintenance of 
key positions, points of control or bases 
for the use of the vessels of the Mari- 
time Authority (and where this seems 
indicated of other vessels). Merely to 
illustrate the plan—suggested are the 
island of Helgoland (or what remains 
of it), Jersey, Malta, Cyprus, a base in 
the Azores and/or the Canaries, a 
Caribbean base, Singapore, New Cale- 
donia. Obviously, complicated negotia- 
tions and treaties would be necessary to 
obtain control of such stations. 


8. Support and maintenance of instal- 
lations, vessels, and activities generally. 
Obviously, the expenses of such an es- 
tablishment would be very heavy, but 
it is to be hoped that they could largely 
be met in connection with services ren- 
dered and if possible without recourse 
to subventions from nation members of 
the United Nations. It might,: for in- 
stance, be given the right to receive fees 
for clearance papers at ports under con- 
trol, ad valorem port dues on vessels 
using its conveniences or other charges 
for assistance given. 


Tits wore rrockaM 1s opvrousty 
an ambitious one, involving a large 
extension of the role of the United 
Nations. It means long term develop- 
ment, the different parts interlocking. 

The advantages of the plan, if it 
could be realized, are important: _ 


It would take the poison out of the 
strategic problem of the Mediterranean, 
especially the Dardanelles, and of other 


areas where national difficulties focus. 


It would facilitate trade, navigation, 


and use of natural resources, including 
| fisheries. biel? 
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It would prevent the development of 
a naval race to fill any vacuum caused 
by shifts in naval policy and would 
make it easier to lessen naval establish- 
ments pending disarmament. Inciden- 
tally, it would offer opportunity for 
distinguished service on a national plane 
for ex-navy officers. 


It would increase the presuge and 
usefulness of the United Nations and 
build up consciousness of the globe as 
one world. 


It ought to be self-supporting and no 
burden on national exchequers but, on 
the contrary, a method of lightening 
burdens of naval powers, especially 
England, who, as said above, has so 
long performed an important interna- 
tional service in policing the seas. 


A major Crux is the relation of the 
Maritime Authority to armed naval 
forces until such time as national 
navies may be superseded, if that 
consummation is achieved. 

Some of the things suggested as - 
possible functions of the proposed 
Maritime Authority have already been 
initiated, or are being dealt with, in 
other ways. For instance, the League 
of Nations Section on Communication 
and Transit was active in the matter 
of buoyage and lighting of coasts. 
And free trade zones exist, or have 
existed, under national or local ad- 
ministration. A classical example was 
the Free Port at Hamburg, but they 
also existed at seaports, riverports, and 
even key points on land frontiers in 
many countries. 


Pornr seven IN THE ABOVE LIST RE- 
lating to bases or points of control is 
one that presents both great complica- 
tions and great possibilities. The se- 
curing of necessary concessions might 
prove, as already sugested, a trouble- 
some business. On the other hand, the 
proposed bases: might serve various 
useful purposes. They might be posts 
where mails were re-sorted and sent 
forward, and serve as landing spots 
for cables and as sites for powerful 
broadcasting stations, where such uses 
were indicated. Or again; they might 
prove suitable for laboratories for the 
study of plant and animal life, for 
facilities for prospecting for natural 
resources, including oil and minerals, 
as important links in the chain of. 
posts reporting on epidemics and 
other matters bearing on public 
health, and as sites for hospitals. 

If such a system develops, the globe 
will be irregularly spotted with inter- 
national footholds which might co 


SURVEY — 


to have considerable significance psy- 
chologically in the development ot 
world-mindedness, and materially in 
the development of all-human use of 
the resources of the planet. 

Some functions may be best dealt 
with as they have been hitherto, but 
it would seem to be an advantage to 
group some, if not all, under a gen- 
eral Maritime Authority, as here 
contemplated. 

There is need of some conspicuous 
and convincing step toward _inter- 
nationalism. People are skeptical of 
progress, scared by the nightmare 
forces which we have been clever 
enough to unchain but are not wise 
enough to control and devote solely 
to useful ends. We need something 
that will submerge the chicanery and 
jockeying that are go perilous, some- 
thing that will catch men’s imagina- 
tions and enlist their interest. 

It is a handicap that this proposal 
has not yet, as far as I know, been 
put forward by any competent author- 
ity or pushed from any powerful 
quarter, but if the idea has value this 
is a handicap which should prove 
temporary. 
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dorse the report’s specific recommen- 
dations for changes in present statutes. 
It recognized that “existing legislation 
in the fields of social insurance, mini- 
mum wages, fiscal and tax policies, 
among others” vitally affects “prog- 
ress toward the achievement of sta- 
bility through the institution of guar- 
anteed wages.” Instead of recom- 
mending definite changes in law, 
however, it merely suggested: that all 
such programs be reviewed and eval- 
uated. 

It urged that the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers assume “leadership 
in integrating government efforts” in 
this field “with the understanding 
that they will consult and call upon 
other agencies concerned.” 

President Truman, promptly com- 
plying with this recommendation, in 
a letter to Chairman Nourse of the 
Council of Economic Advisers asked 
that agency to “study the economic 
implications of the guaranteed wage, 
particularly as a device for helping to 
stabilize employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” At the same time 
he asked the Labor and Commerce 
Departments to continue the survey 
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ot the experience with guaranteed 
wage plans and to make this informa- 
tion available to labor and industry. 
He did not, however, recommend to 
Congress any of the changes in exist- 
ing laws suggested in the Latimer 
report to encourage the wider adop- 
tion of such plans. 


Tix Councit or EcoNomMic ADvISERS 
designated Leon Keyserling, one of 
its members, to supervise the gather- 
ing of further data on the economic 
implication of guaranteed wages. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced that it is continuing its 
studies of the operation of guaran- 
teed wage plans and it is expected 
soon to publish the findings. What 
the Department of Commerce is do- 
ing has not been disclosed and Con- 
gress, in its recent session, did nothing 
to change the laws which handicap 
the adoption of guaranteed wage 
plans. This is the present status of 
the government’s action in this field— 
not a record of accomplishments but 
a promise of further inquiry. 

In contrast to the increasing inter- 
est in guaranteed wage plans and the 
recent widespread approval of them, 
progress in the actual establishment 
of such plans has not been great. In 
the U. S. Steel, General Motors, In- 
ternational Harvester, and many 
other 1947 contract negotiations, the 
unions demanded guaranteed annual 
wages but dropped these demands in 
the final settlements. Despite the 
almost unanimous support for wage 
guarantees by organized labor, few 
unions have come forward with of- 
fers which allow employers sufficient 
leeway to make the guarantees at- 
tractive. Most managements have de- 
clared that they would like to give 
guarantees to their workers but that 
the conditions of their business make 
this impossible.- Only in a few in- 
stances have labor and management 
actually sat down together to work 
out a guarantee scheme. 

The greatest progress has been 
made in meat packing. This is a con- 
sumer goods industry, with pro- 
nounced variations in demand and 
even more extreme fluctuations in 
supply. But this industry has had a 
weekly employment guarantee for 
more than thirty years. The effect 


has been to afford year round em- |. 


ployment to a very large percentage 
of the workers. Further, it is in this 
industry that one of the most success- 
ful of the existing annual wage plans, 
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the Hormel plan, has long functioned. 
The largest union in this industry, 
the United Packing House Workers, 
CIO, at its 1946 convention declared 
annual wages to be its foremost ob- 
jective. In the ensuing negotiations 
it was successful in getting annual 
wage provisions written into its 
agreements, not only with Hormel, 
but with the Tobin Packing Company 
(two plants), the Glaser Provisions 
Company (four plants), and the Gus 
Glaser Produce Company (one). 


Even More sIGNIFICANT, POTENTIALLY, 
is the section included in the 1946 
agreements with the Big Four pack- 
ing companies, in which, to quote 
from the Swift agreement: “The com- 
pany recognizes the importance and 
desirability of stabilizing employment 
on an annual basis and to that end 
will, to the extent practicable, attempt 
to give employes fifty-two weeks’ 
work per year including the vacation 
period.” 

This promise represents merely a 
statement of policy and imposes no 
contractual obligations upon the com- 
panies. But there is in’ addition an 
unqualified promise that the com- 
panies and the union will each under 
take a study of the practical aspects 
of an annual guarantee of wages. 

In other industries only a few new 
wage guarantees are to be reported. 
The United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, in April concluded an agree- 
ment for the first wage guarantee cov- 


‘ering employes of Maremot Automo- 


tive Products, Inc. Chicago, a parts 
manufacturer. The Internationa] 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 


non-whites. These are 1940 census 
data and the situation probably has 
worsened since. 


Covenants for Exclusion 


ABL, in the same month made an 
agreement with the Gernes Garment 
Company of Kansas City, for 52 
weeks pay for all its employes, with 
the 10- percent - of - payroll limitation 
suggested in the Latimer report. 
Finally, Lever Brothers and its union, 
the International Chemical Workers, 
AFL, have set up a joint committee 
to work out a wage guarantee plan. 

This record of progress is not nearly 
as good as that made in England. 
During World War II, the Essential 
Works Orders froze most British 
workers to their jobs., In fairness to 
them, these orders also provided that 
employers had to pay them for a full 
week whether they had worked or 
not. As controls have been with- 
drawn, they have been replaced by 
provisions in many major collective 
bargaining agreements continuing the 
guarantee of a full week’s pay. This 
is a week-by-week guarantee, termin- 
able upon the discharge of an em- 
ploye, but it actually has worked 
pretty much like an annual wage 
plan. Although these guarantees 
proved very costly during the -shut- 
downs necessitated by the great storms 
of last winter, they are not only being 
continued but extended, according to 
the latest reports. 

Progress on a similar scale toward 
assured annual earnings for the mass 
of the production workers seems quite 
far off in this country. Increasing 
recognition of the value of such guar- 
antees, however, affords hope for 
more rapid gains in the near future 
than in the past. The greatest need 
now is for more action rather than 
more reports. 
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uation to their advantage. The Negro 
home buyer or: renter must accept 


tions. Despite statutes to the contrary, 
we have many separate schools in all 
large cities. High school students in 
Los Angeles, Gary, and Chicago have 
staged strikes in the past two years 
when Negro children were admitted 
to what they had been taught to re- 
gard as “white” schools. 

Although these strikers were 
soundly lectured by their superiors, 
adult behavior has been equally un- 
democratic in comparable situations, 
and often more violent. 

Chicago’s racial disturbance in the 
fall of 1946 climaxed a row over the 
right of a Negro veteran to live in a 
public development and came on the 
heels of more than fifty bombings of 
homes bought by Negroes in “white” 
districts. ; 

Today, whites and Negroes are 
glowering at each other in such 
widely separated places as Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the West Coast cities be- 
cause Negroes are venturing out of’ 
“colored” districts. 

New York real estate dealers re- 
cently complained. bitterly about a 
New York City ordinance forbidding 
discrimination in publicly aided hous- 
ing and demanded its repeal. They 
asserted the right to exercise “proper 
discrimination in the selection of their 
tenants.” 


Tue reveray coveRNMENT HAS 
strengthened the pattern of residen- 
tial segregation over the past dozen 
years. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration pledges the credit of gov- 
ernment in insuring loans for race 
restricted dwellings. Its early manual 
recommended racial covenants and 
furnished a model agreement for sub- 
dividers. The revised manual pro- 
vides that FHA is “not ‘to be con- 
cerned with protective (sic) co- 
venants” but its insurance policy re-_ 
mains the same. FHA formerly re-_ 


whatever terms he can get in this 


fused to insure loans for- Negroes who 
artificial seller’s market. 


sought to build homes on unrestricted - 
lots in “white communities” and just 
as consistently refused to guarantee 
more than minimum loans in’ 
“Negro” districts on the ground that » 
property values were low due to age | 
of buildings and overcrowding. What 


Overcrowding spawns its own ills: 
the correlation between poor housing 
on one hand and prostitution, juvenile 
delinquency, crime, and disease rates 
has been demonstrated by every so- 
ciologist who has turned his attention 
to it. Obviously, low economic status 


‘Thue proscamsen chor Beans THE IN- 
itial burden imposed by restricted 
dwelling space but the ultimate cost 
is borne by the entire community, 
which has to pay increased taxes for 


plays its part in confining Negroes to 


undesirable urban quarters, but race’ 


restrictions aggravate the problem. 


Every attempt to expand areas of 


Negro occupancy is met with delay- 
ing and expensive law suits. 
Grasping landlords and selfish real 


_ estate speculators have turned this sit- 


SS 


jails, hospitals, and correctional in- 
stitutions.- Nor is that all. Segre- 
gated communities breed segregated 
institutionalism. Schools, YM and 
YWCA’s, relief centers, police pre- 
cincts, churches, and neighborhood 
activities of all kinds located in Negro 
communities become “Negro” institu- 


changes may be expected in these 
fields is not yet clear. a 

During the war, the government 
handed out priceless priorities for 
home construction and then permitted | 
contractors to cover the housing with 
race restrictions, thus increasing 
“ghetto” areas., The results were wha 


night have been expected. In Los 
\ngeles, for example, where homes 
vere built for in-migrant war work- 
rs only, Negro war workers, who 
omprised about 14 percent of the 
otal number of newcomers, got less 
han 5 percent of the privately con- 
tructed war housing. All the rest 
vas covered by racial covenants, 
isually running for a period of 
\inety-nine years. 

Urban redevelopment acts extend 
he right of eminent domain and 
frant indirect subsidies to builders 
who undertake large scale housing 
levelopments. New York City got 
he first of such projects and a law- 
uit is now in progress to test the race 
estrictions imposed by its sponsors. 


Despite THE WIDESPREAD USE oF 
estrictive covenants, it is easy to over- 
stimate popular demand for them. 
[here is a highly vocal minority in 
very community that promotes such 
ovenants by scaring home owners 
vith tall tales of falling property val- 
tes and repetition of stock-in-trade 
acial myths. The standard practice 
s to form a “Neighborhood Develop- 
nent Association” which seeks to at- 
ract community support on the basis 
#f excluding Negroes but hardly one 
uch organization is self-sufficient. 
tunds are almost invariably suppliea 
yy special interest groups of real estate 
peculators who make tidy profits out 
yf the promotion. 

The second, and more important, 
actor in the multiplication of racial 
ovenants is the subdivider. Imposi- 
ion of race restrictions has become 
tandard subdivision practice and is 
lemanded by lending institutions. 
\ppeals to democratic and religious 
wrecepts fall on deaf ears in such 
juarters. “Our way” produces profits, 
nd all-too-human bankers and 
noney lenders, with their own share 
f racial prejudice, are not given to 
hanging “standard business prac- 
ices.” Only a clear-cut Supreme 
Sourt decision invalidating these co- 
enants on constitutional grounds can 
all a halt to the spread of the ghetto, 
he tightening of its restrictions. 
Individuals, no matter how well in- 
entioned, can do little. Once the 
jome buyer purchases a race restricted 
arcel of property, he is tied hand 


e. One, or a dozen, prejudiced in- 
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admission. / 
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ind foot—and today he can buy little 


against the will of other owners in 
the tract. 

“Every man,” President Truman 
told the 1947 conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, “should have 
the right to a decent home.” Con- 
tinued use of race restrictive covenants 
aborts that right for Negroes. The 
President went on: -- 


We can no longer afford the luxury 
of a leisurely attack upon prejudice and 
discrimination. Our case for democracy 
should be as strong as we can make it. 
It should rest on practical evidence that 
we have been able to set our own house 


by 


‘in order. 


Our house will not be in order as 


long as any citizen, solely because of 


It is undoubtedly true that judicial 
invalidation of race restrictive co- 
venants would not result in immedi- 
ate. breakdown of the walls of segre- 


gation. Long habits. of living to- 


gether, hostility in other neighbor- 
hoods, agreements against sale to 
Negroes that could be voluntarily ob- 
served, low economic status, traditions 
nurtured .by racial separatism’ would 
tend to preserve Negro communities 
for some time to come. : 

All that could be accomplished im- 
mediately would be to admit Negroes 
to the free housing market. Their , 
chances of finding better homes in | 
that market would depend entirely on 
the readiness of schools and com- 
munities to teach, and to practice, the 


ividuals can demand and secure the his race, can be deprived of the right _ basic principles of American de- is 
iforcement of a racial covenant to own a home or to live in one. mocracy. 
aor. (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) ae) ‘. 


Food for All Mankind 


of the late 1920’s which contributed 
to the world economic crisis of 1929. 
The world economic system, shaken 
as it has been by the war, will not 
stand the additional strain of another 
such crisis. 

There is another aspect of the situa- 
tion to which I should refer. AlI- 
though, through lack of purchasing 
power, the supply may exceed the 
economic demand, never in our life- 
time will supplies catch up with the 
needs of the people of the world. 

Taking account of the anticipated 
increase of the world’s population, 
food production will need to be 
doubled in the next 25 years to enable 
all people to be reasonably well fed. 

Unless measures are taken on a 
world scale to preserve and extend 
the food producing resources of the 
world, human society may be faced 
in a few decades with food shortages 
which cannot be rectified by humani- 
tarian, economic, or political measures. 
The FAO, first at its conference 
called in Washington in May, 1946, 
then in repeated appraisals of the 
world food situation’ and in its re- 
ports has warned all governments of 
these dangers—so clearly and lucidly 
that they have no excuse for not 
understanding the position and con- 
sidering what action should be taken. 


C onsiner THE JOB WHICH FAO unas 
to do. Its job is: 

—to enable the nations to. develop 
and organize the production and dis- 
tribution of food so as to provide 
sufficient food for health for the 
people of all countries; 

—to raise the standards of living 
of food producers, the great majority 
of whom throughout the world dre 
in abysmal poverty; 

—to stabilize agricultural prices in 
the international market at levels fair 
to producers and: consumers; and 
through all these 


—to contribute to an expanding 


world economy; 
—in other words, to provide ma- 


terial for adequate food, clothing, and 


shelter for all mankind. 
» But consider the means given FAO 
to accomplish the task. It has power 
to collect statistics, to disseminate in- 
formation, to publish technical re- 
ports, to send missions to countries 
and to make recommendations. 

All these things have been done for 


continued from page 535 


the last fifty years, but all the sta- 
tistics, technical reports and missions 
did not prevent the slump in agri- 
cultural prices, did not prevent the 
economic crisis in 1929, and did not 
prevent two world wars. 

At the FAO Conference -at Copen- 
hagen a year ago proposals were sub- 
mitted for the establishment of a 
World Food Board as an addition to 
the structure of FAO to make the 
organization an efficient and effective 
instrument for promoting the concrete 
measures needed to attain its great 
aims and objectives. 

Unfortunately, in my opinion, not 
all the nations were prepared to give 
up the small amount of their author- 
ity necessary for this board to func- 
tion. But with the facts before them, 
they agreed that the things which 
the board was to do must be done 
and they recommended the setting 
up of a-World Food Council of rep- 
resentatives of eighteen nations the 
conference will choose if the. pro- 
posals are approved. 

My hope in coming to Geneva has 
been that in these historic buildings of 
the League of Nations, where gov- 
ernments failed their duty because 
they were so shortsighted they could 


not put the interest of the world be-' 


fore their own immediate national 
interest, we may see a new spirit of 
international cooperation. 

But though governments decide 
that certain action should be taken, 
we realize that FAO cannot do the 
job alone. What is needed in the 
world today is not so much. food as 


tractors, agricultural implements, and - 


fertilizers to enable food to be pro- 
duced. What is needed is flood con- 
trol schemes and irrigation plans, to 


- extend the fertile areas of the world, 


and, not least, more consumer goods 
to offer food producers in exchange 
for their products. 


To bring about this great industrial 
expansion is the job of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The council and the FAO 


can cooperate in the development of 


~ 


the resources of the world. 
Some people may think this plan 


would conflict with the interests of 


trade. On the contrary it would make 
trade flourish. If we had the great 
plan of development devised by a 
World Food Council, an Economic 
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Council, and. a World Bank, we 


“ture. 


. world chaos. You will decide whether ; 


would know what the trends of trade 
are. 

It is now the general view that 
trade agreements: should tend toward 
abolishing all restrictions to produc- 
tion and toward tearing down all 
barriers to the free distribution of the 
things men in all countries produce. 

I know that FAO alone cannot do 
all this; but it can take the first step 
towards getting the United Nations 
Agencies to work together with a 
great common objective—to develop 
the resources of the world for the 
benefit of the people of the world for 
the expansion of trade and industry. 


"Tue ‘wortp 1s sPIRITUALLY SICK; 
people are losing hope; great nations 
are afraid of each other. The shadow 
of an economic crisis is already upon 
us. There is danger of drifting into 
a third world war unless something 
is done. 

The immediate proposal is for the 
setting up of a World Food Council 
through which the nations will co- 
operate with each other for the: de- 
velopment of food production, fish- 
eries, forestry and the industries 
needed for the expansion of agricul- 
This will be the first step 
toward getting the proper functions 
of government internationally per- 
formed. The Food Council mist 
link up and work jointly with an 
organization for industrial develop- 
ment under the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


At a time when the structure of the 
League of Nations was crumbling, 
Viscount Bruce, the chairman of our 
Preparatory Commission, suggested a 
new approach to the problem of 
world peace. He suggested that the 
nations should cooperate to provide 
food for the people and, in a great 
expansion of production, bring pros- 
perity to agriculture and industry. 


‘He warned governments that if this 


were not done the world would be 

plunged into chaos. His prophecy 
was fulfilled. We have seen the chaos" 
which preceded and the worse chaos 

which has followed the war. By 
setting up a World Food Council the 
Geneva Conference can take the first 
step towards bringing order out of . 


FAO will be a mere fact-finding 
body or whether it will at least at- 
tempt to become a great instrument 
for creating a world of plenty, a world 
of prosperity and a world of peace 
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_ FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKER (female), 
experienced with teaching and group work 
techniques through helping adults take social 
action for sound community organization and 
improved legislation to meet social welfare 
needs and problems of race relations. Also 
experienced in public speaking and public re- 
lations. Desires supervisory or administrative 
position. 8633 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED GROUP WORK EXECU- 
TIVE desires full or part time position in a 
progressive organization. 8632 Survey. 


‘EXECUTIVE wishes position with greater op- 


portunities and increased remuneration.  Fif- 
teen years experience with children’s agencies; 
ten administrative. Male, married, professional 
training. Present salary $5,000. 8629 Survey. 


ence. 
positions including directorship of a case work 
agency. 8630 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, 28—good experience 
developing lay leadership for diversified com- 
munity programs; campaigns for overseas re- 
lief goods, coordinating community tolerance 
activity, appropriate publicity and legislative 
interests; personnel recruiter and trained so- 
cial worker. 8625 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS, professionaWy trained, 
work with veterans’ children in state institu- 
tion, involving some state-wide travel. 
and maintenance. Contact Social Service De- 
partment, Ohio Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home, Xenia, Ohio, for interview. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR and three (3) 
case workers, professionally qualified, for 
church agency giving children care in foster 
homes, in cottage type institution; also adop- 
tion service. Write Methodist Children’s Home 
Society, Box 127, Redford Post Office, De- 
troit 19, Michigan. 


SUPERVISOR: Girls Home for Protestant 
girls, ages six to sixteen, located in St. Louis. 
Professional training and experience required. 
Salary dependent on qualifications and ability. 
Write Mrs. O’Bryen, 412 Union, 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


CASEWORKER — SUPERVISOR — for job 
leading to full supervisory position soon. 
Must have completed graduate training, have 
interest in supervision, and have had substan- 
tial casework experience in agency of high 
standards. Opening January 1. Family and 
Children’s Service, Inc., 313 S. E. 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


CASE WORKER—MALE—SINGLE: Gradu- 
ate in social work. For Connecticut School 
for Boys (juvenile delinquents). Beginning 
salary $2144 plus maintenance. Box 706, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER, 
of multiple service Episcopal agenc S 
ern city. Intake on non-sectarian basis. 
Trained supervisor. Retirement plan. Salary 
up to $2600. Qualifications must include at 
least one year graduate training. 8631 Survey. 


— 


“WANTED: Superintendent for 45 bed Chil- 


dren’s Convalescent Hospital. College gradu- 
ate, medical social work background, execu- 
tive ability and adaptability desired. 35 to 45 
years of age. Quarters. Salary open. Position 
available January Ist. Send dossier to Mrs. 
Helen V. Hanson, Children’s Convalescent 
850 South 36th Street, San Diego, 
California. Interview to be arranged. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) 


THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. 


_ INFORMATION, WRITE AGNES LEWIS, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
/ LESLIE CO., KENTUCKY. 
WANTED CASE WORKER with graduate 
_ training for interesting work in foster place- 
ment agency, overnight from New ork, 
_ Limited caseload. Salary commensurate with 
_ training and experience. 8634 Survey. - 


OGRAM DIRECTOR of Boys’ Home for 
w institution, Also needed, (1) Secretary 
_ (2) Farmer. St. Francis Boys’ Home 
iscopal), Ellsworth, Kansas. 


WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


Salary from $3000 to $3300 in accordance with 

experience. 

Three competent psychiatric social workers needed 

immediately, Program includes service to Jewish 

patients discharged from psychiatric division of 

Bellevue Hospital; and research study of needs of 

patients and family. 

Communicate with Dr, Goldstein, Free 
68th Street, 


Sidney E, 
»} Service,.{40 West 
New York. Telephone TWtafalwar 7-4050. 


Synagogue Social 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


CASEWORKERS for national 
multiple service program ve 


agency with 
t adjustment of 
foreign born in 2S + Ss degree re- 
quired; salary range $2700-$3925; appoint- 
ment within range depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Ger- 
man_or Yiddish desirable. Write or telephone 
United Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.,. CO-7-7900. 


SENIOR and JUNIOR CASEWORKERS 
wanted for home finding and adoptive studies, 
excellent supervision assured. Salary range— 

2200 to $3300. Write to the Children’s Home 
ociety of Florida, 403 Consolidated Building, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


CASEWORKER — with M.S.S_ recognized 
school, or one year school plus one year pro- 
fessionally supervised agency experience for 
Home Service Department, American Red 
Cross. _ Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Excellent supervision. Half hour rapid 
transit New York City. Write American Red 
Cross, 612 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for recently estab- 
lished Catholic Charities Agency in Northern 
Virginia ‘‘opposite Washington, D. C.””. Salary 
$3500 a year. Opportunity to grow with 
Agency. Address applications to Catholic 
Charities of Northern Virginia, 3304 North 
Washington Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 


WANTED: Program Director for Business and 
Professional Girls. Qualifications include col- 
lege degree and meeting National YWCA per- 
sonnel standards. Work includes supervision 
clubs, snack bar, committees, training of lead- 
ers, special assignments. Salary according to 

ualifications and experience. Apply Executive 
irector, Y.W.C.A., Miami, Florida. 


SOCIAL WORKERS—male, New York City 
office, New York State Training School for 
Boys. Salary $2,760.00-$3,360.00, increment 
$120.00 yearly. Case work services to adoles- 
cent boys. Require satisfactory combination 
graduate training and experience. Apply R. L. 
Sullivan, 205 East 42nd Street, Room 515, 
New York 17, New York. 


CASE SUPERVISOR: Male or female. Mini- 
mum requirements include MSS from accred- 
ited school with previous supervisory experi- 
ence in agency handling family or children’s 
casework program. Salary up to $4,200. Chal- 
lenging opportunity. Family & Children’s 
Service, 602 South Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


COUNTY CASE WORKER NEEDED. Bay 
Agency expanding its county program. 
worker, interested in county organization, 
needed. Car required. Write—John W. Ander- 
son, 411 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Salary commensurate with experience. 


ee ee ee 

CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
-Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
in accordance with professional training—and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


—_—_—_ ET 
SUPERVISOR, man or woman, for child guid- 
ance agency where treatment is carried mainly 
by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 
and close supervision of an outstanding na- 
tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in a 
child guidance agency or related psychiatric 
work desirable. Interesting and challenging 
opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance 
Bureau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


el 

CASEWORKERS (two): Male or female, sal- 
ary range up to $3,000, depending upon quali- 
fications, Challenging opportunity. Family & 
Children’s Service, 602 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohle 


IN 


re) 


showing several hundred 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy prefesstonal persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“"POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine ‘‘Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
eriginal Virginia antique, with long stem, hie- 
toric booklet, directions enjoyment, and care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., 11 E. Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I SUIT YOU TO A TEA! China Congou, 
Lapsang Souchong, Formosa Oolong, Jasmine, 
Darjeeling, China Green. The best available 
tea, packed for you when ordered. $3.50 pound, 
postpaid, U. S. Henry F. Semke, Box 232, 
Oceanside, New York. 


MEN’S SHOES, sizes 11% to 16, widths AA 
to EEE. Finest quality, prompt delivery. 
FREE circular. 291, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961 A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 


and medical social work positions. 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field 
workers, In good condition, but without 
that new look! 


For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


_ RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display . . - « « «+ «+ SOc per lime 

Non-display . . + + + 10c per word 

Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 

Discounts . . 10% on six imsertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 3 


HARPER BOOKS 


Looking Toward Peace and Progress 


MORE THAN 
~ CONQUERORS 


Building Peace 
on Fair Trade 
By Otto T. Mallery, Author of 


“Economic Union and Durable 
Peace" 
This book elaborates the crucial need 


for development of an International 
Trade Organization. Discussing cartel 
problems, the role of commodity agree- 
ments and international trusteeship, it 
also considers the important role the 
United States must play in the mainte- 
nance of full employment and the ex- 
tension of international trade. Here at 
last is an eloquent, cogent setting-forth 
of the steps necessary for the world-wide 
economic rehabilitation on which future 
world peace depends, Coming October 


MUTUAL 
SURVIVAL 


The Goal of Unions 
and Management 


By E. Wight Bakke, Director, Labor 
and Management Center, Yale Uni- 
versity 


_ Leaders of labor and management will 
~ welcome the remarkably logical and 
realistic understanding this author brings 
to industrial relations conflicts. Here is 


a fresh, usable approach to ways in. 


which labor and management can recon- 
_cile their aims and differences by sup- 
planting the goal of self-survival through 
domination with one of mutual survival 
through cooperation. $1.50 


fn At your bookstore or from . 


NEGRO BUSINESS AND 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Their Present and Prospective Development 


By Joseph A. Pierce, Professor of Mathematics 
and Statistics, Atlanta University 


Here is the first systematic account of the extent of business activity 
under Negro control and direction, supplemented by a description 
and evaluation of the increasing importance of business education 
available for Negroes at the college level. This survey of the limited 
extent of economic activity in which Negroes can assume the initia- 
tive should prove a valuable contribution to the current research 
on discrimination and segregation. Coming October 15th. $3.50 


PERSONALITY 


A Biosocial Approach fo Origins and 
Structure 


By Gardner Murphy, Professor of Psychology, Col- 
lege of the City of New York 


Written by one of the country’s most distinguished psychologists, 
this definitive volume surveys and clarifies the major facts and con- 
cepts which have so far emerged in the study of personality develop- 
ment. Focusing primarily upon the dynamics of personality growth 
and on normal inter-action with the social environment rather than 
upon clinical application, this book is important reading for every 
psychologist and social worker, and for the layman interested in how 
the human mechanism works. $7.50 


OUR EMERGENT 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen 


Fourteen distinguished thinkers here study the major elements of 
contemporary thought and find the framework of a new unified 
civilization which is emerging from the apparent chaos of present- 
day ideas and ideals. Among the contributors are F. S. C. Northrop, 
Robert M. Maclver, Julian S. Huxley, Jacques Maritain, “. ..a 
vital, well-balanced, seminal book of essays of urgent value to anyone 
concerned with ideas as means or ends.’—Norman Cousins, Editor, 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. $4.50 - 


~ HUMAN FACTORS 
IN MANAGEMENT 


Edited by Schuyler Dean Hoslett, University Fellow, 


Ohio State University 


Here fourteen authoritative experts offer a fresh slant on how 
executive attitudes toward worker relations can be made more 


productive. Special attention is given to how groups of workers can 


be helped toward more dynamic, cooperative responses. The book 
reflects the newest psychological trends in considering how to use 
sound appeals to creative motives. Sree ee 


~“ 


1 $350.2 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS = 49 East 33rd Street =» New York 16, NAY. 
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